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Free Autogrophed 
KItlER EYE Video 
When You Subscribe 
to Femme Fotoles 


W hen you subscribe to Femme Fa- 
tales we’U give you a free KILLER 
EYE video, individually hand-signed by 
the film’s star, Jacqueline Lovell. 

You’ll also save more than $35 off the 
newsstand price when you order. (See pg. 
61 for pricing and ordering information.) 

If you're a new subscriber, just order 
Femme Fatales for 17 issues, and the free 
video is yours to keep and enjoy. 

If you’re a current subscriber, Just renew 
or extend your subscription for 34 issues to 
get your free autographed video. (See pg. 61 
for pricing and ordering information.) 

When you subscribe to Femme Fatales, 
every three weeks you’ll get the inside sto- 
ries on the girls you love. You’ll discover 


where to find them on film, video, TV and 
the Internet. You’ll get fan club informa- 
tion, and behind-the-scenes news and gos- 
sip. You’ll see the latest hard-to-find sexy 
collectables. You’ll get risque interviews, 
shocking quotes, industry treads and deli- 
cious retrospectives. 

Oh, and did 1 mention those scorching- 
hot Femme Fatales photos? 

Every issue of Femme Fatales is 
packed with gorgeous full-color photos of 
your favorite ladies in revealing clothing — 
or DO clothing at all. 

But don’t delay. Order now. We can on- 
ly offer this free gift while our supplies 
last, and the autographed KILLER EYE 
videos are going quickly. 


Femme Fatales Colleetor Back Issues 



BLACK SCORPION. 
Michelle Unlel. Sherrie 
Rose, Athena Massey, 
ana usa Boyls. Also, 
Vivica Fox, Julie Strain 
ana Almen Wong. $8.00 



Kelly Hu of MARTIAL 
LAW. Also.Tairmy 
Lauren, Stacy Walker, 
LinOa Lawson, Elke 

Peaks. $a.oo 



The femmes of 
FREE ENTERPRISE. 
Also, Deborah Van 
Valkenberg, Pela 
Wilson, and the ladies 
□I CARRIES. $8.00 



Inside the next 
Femme Fatales: 

• Carrie Fisher: Brushing aside 
the press clips and PR -friendly in- 
terviews, what actually transpired 
behind the scenes of STAR 
WARS? Carrie Fisher candidly re- 
counts everything from casting, to 
a disgruntled Hanison Ford ad-lib- 
bing the series’ most famous line. 

• Francois Yip and Karen Mok, the beautiful asian stars of 
BLACK MASK, on achieving kung-fu stardom in America, and the 
rigors of Hong Kong action filmmaking. 

• B5 CRUSADE: A look at the series resident femmes, Carrie Dobro 
as alien Dureena Nafeel and Marjean Holden as science officer Dr. 
Chambers. Also, the scoop on how the series was cancelled before the 
first episode airs in June. 

• A directory of Websites devoted to your favorite femmes, 

rated on content, scale and visual presentation. 

• Evelyne Kraft: An interview with the Swedish beauty who starred 
opposite the Shaw Bros.’ MIGHTY PEKING MAN in 1977, re-is- 
sued by Quentin Tarrantino’s Cowboy Booking. 



ORDER TOLL FREE BY PHONE, 1-800-798-6515 OR USE ORDER FORM, SEE PAGE 61 




VOLUME 7 NUMBER 17 


The Luscious Ladies of Horror, Fantasy & Science Fiction 


Staffers have been plagued by 
epidemic flu and viruses. Jennifer Huss 
is the latest victim and the battle has 
been very brutal: but she’ll survive, in 
the meantime, her chronicle on guerrilla 
filmmaking— behind-the-scenes contre- 
temps with CARMILLA, a sensuous 
vignette about vampires that turned into 
a dogfight (aka “creative differences")— 
is scheduled for publication. L.A. editor 
Laura SchifI has also been temporarily 
crippled: but Laura's output has neither 
decelerated nor been affected by her 
infirmity. Sample her cover story for next 
issue (an extremely candid interview 
with STAR WARS’ Carrie Fisher). 

Welcome new additions to the staff: 
actress Jacqueline Lovell (5:7) is apply- 
ing her production experience to 
research as a film joumallst. Early drafts 
of her work indicate certain longevity in 
this profession. Roxanne Michaels, intro- 
duced to readers in 7:13, has wrapped 
her initial FF submission: it's a retro- 
spect about sapphism In sci-fi, encom- 
passing everything from ALIEN to X- 
FILES. Jennifer Morgan Is wrapping a 
consummate interview with Barbara 
Crampton, the soap star/genre icon (RE- 
ANIMATOR, FROM BEYOND) who is 
honing an optional career as a sci-fi 
writer. (Ms. Crampton posed for Denice 
Duff, the Full Moon femme fatale who is 
moonlighting as an FF photographer; 
Oenice's work is nothing less than 
exquisite.) In addition to organizing 
interviews, newcomer Sandi Weiss is 
profiling artists and models linked to the 
sci-fi media. Marc Shapiro is prepping a 
transcript of his chat with Monique 
Parent, a blonde bombshell who's blis- 
tered dozens of movies (we're talkin’ sci- 
fi and CD). Between films, Lee Anne 
Beaman is also working as a FF scribe. 

Finally, actresses Jillian McWhIrter 
(7:4 & 7:1 1) and the aforementioned 
Denice Duff (2:4) are working with some 
FF personnel on a film project called 
JENNY GREENTEETH. Based on Celtic 
mythology, the script is written by Kim 
Gough. We'll keep you posted. 

Time to close another issue. All 
together now: a sake for yours truly, Diet- 
Pepsi for Jenny. Bill George 
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8 CARRIE-ANNE MOSS: “THE MATRIX” 

Cast in sci-fi thriller helmed by the Wachowski brothers (BOUND), Moss 
plays a “Lara Croff surrogate in a world enslaved by virtual real’ity. The 
actress raps about her extremely physical role. lA/Hcle by Dennis Fischer 

11 THE MAKING OF “THE MATRIX” 

Withdrawing from the “the dumbing down of movies," i.e. producing "smarter 
sci-fi“ by circumventing mainstream Hollywood- The stone cold, behind-the- 
scenes reality involved in a film about unreality. / Article by Dennis Fischer 

19 RACHEL WEISZ: “THE MUMMY” MAIDEN 

The star of independently-produced pix goes commercial, enduring camels, 
curses, desert heat, CGI effects and the living dead. Thera’s just one hitch: 

“1 doni like homor moviesi I get really scaredfl"/ Article by Russell Drake 

24 JULIE STRAIN : CELLS, SCI-FI, SEX APPEAL 

The heir to Sybil Canning's “action heroine" handle, »iis alluring entrepre- 
neur is blending curves and cartoons in the very animate HEAVY METAL: 
FAKK-II: the fantasy femme fries-up a franchise . ! Article by Mike Lyons 

28 Shelley duvall: she s still shining 

Making her debut in 1970, she's made a profusion of fantasy films: THE 
SHINING, 3 WOMEN, POPEYE, TIME BANDITS, et al. The actress dis- 
cusses her recent sa-fi movie. 1 Article by Sue Feinberg & Judd Hollander 

32 KERINE ELKINS: BRAS AND BOGEYMEN 

The punk rocker stars in a confection of sci-fi & mayhem: “It was an honor 
being in the same film with the producer of BLOOD FEAST— even though I 
was hanging from a meathook most of the time." /Article by Mitch Persons 

43 SALLY KIRKLAND: SEX FROM OUTER SPACE 

Turning director, the Oscar-nominated actress — aka “the first nude actor 
in New York theatre'— relates a story of erotic exploraton (extraterrestrial- 
style) In WOMEN: STORIES OF PASSION. /Article by Dan Scapperotti 

48 VERONICA’S CLOSET: X-FILES, THE BIRDS... 

—and INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, ALIEN (seemed a shoo-in 
for Ripley), WITCHES OF EASTWICK. As the self-professed “queen of sci- 
fi," Veronica Cartwight has all the right stuff. /Article by David Hughes 

54 Michele scarabelli: sci-fi siren 

She portrayed our favorite martian on the ALIEN NATION series and five 
movie spin-offs: off-camera, the outspoken actress sounds-off, about the 
environment, nudity, Hollywood & her showl/ Article by DesrheGonzafes 

56 A SEXY TV SERIES SPAWNS “CREEPSHOW 3” 

The HOT SPRINGS HOTEL sitcom reveals more tan than wit. The produ- 
cer’s projects oscillate from John Sayles to an epic about big mosquitoes: 
and he’s itching to do CREEPSHOW sequels. /Article by Dan Scapperotti 

4 Fatale attractions 
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By Laura Schiff 

•Caught up with author Anne 
McCaffrey, whose Dragonriders of 
Pern novels are expected to be 
adapted into a syndicated TV series 
In 2000. So what’s her take on this 
story of young crusaders defending 
the world aigainst a fatal alien virus? 
“Oragonr/ders will be a live-action, 
digitally enhanced, animatronic 
adult prime time TV series. It's pro- 
duced by Zyntopo/Alllance-Atlantls, 
who are located in Toronto, Cana- 
da. I'm very excited about the digi- 
tal enhancements that I've seen 
and look forward to seeing the se- 
ries on screen in January 2000— 
which also happens to be the Chi- 
nese Year of the Dragon. Neat tim- 
ing, what? My heroine, Sara, has all 
the answers which the hero, Har- 
lan, doesn’t have. Basically, I took 
all the usual 'space opera' cliches 
and turned them around so that the 
heroine would shine. After all, I 
wouldn't have been squeaking in 
the comer while my guy was being 
beaten-up by the aliens; I'd have 
been in there swinging!" The series 
will debut by launching Dragon- 
flight, the first novel, as its founda- 
tion; it will pick-up with Renegades 
of Pern and All the Weyrs of Pern. 
McCaffrey, who resides in Ireland, 
recently won the Margaret A. Ed- 
wards Lifetime Literary Achieve- 
ment award for The Dragonriders of 
Pern novels and other works. She'll 
receive the award in New Orleans 
In June. 

•Heard It from a very reliable 
source close to the project that An- 
nette Bening (MARS ATTACKS) 
snagged the role of Garry Shan- 
dling’s love interest in WHAT 
PLANET ARE YOU FROM? Shan- 
dling plays an alien who comes to 
Earth in search of sex. Though he 
lacks a penis, the alien’s mechani- 
cal manhood makes him much 
sought after by the ladies, particu- 
larly Bening's character. A bit o' triv- 
ia: the actress Is married to Shan- 
dling’s good pal, Warren Beatty. 
John Goodman has also been cast 
and Mike Nichols (WOLF) is set to 
direct. 

• Christina Applegate, who 
played tarty teenager Kelly Bundy 
on MARRIED WITH CHILDREN 
and single mom JESSE, will star in 
THE VISITORS, a remake of the 
1993 French time travel comedy, 
LES VISITEURS. Original director 
Jean-Marie Poire will reunite with 
time travelers Jean Reno (GODZIL- 
LA, MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE) and 
Christian Clavier (ASTERIXAND 


OBELIX VS. CAESAR) in the 
Americanized version. The two ac- 
tors play an litti-century nobleman 
and a squire who are accidentally 
dispatched to the 20th century. ^- 
plegate will play two roles: Reno's 
medieval love interest, Lady Ros- 
alind and Reno's contemporary girl- 
friend. Tara Reid (CRUEL INTEN- 
TIONS) will star as Clavier's love 
Interest and neighbor of Apple- 
gate’s modern-day character. THE 
VISITORS was written by Clavier 
and John Hughes. The original, 
written by Clavier and Poire, 
earned six Cesar nominations and 
grossed S98 million at the box of- 
fice. Clavier and Poire also penned 
a sequel titled LES COULOIRS DU 
TEMPS: LES VISITEURS 2 (THE 
CORRIDORS OF TIME). 

^Dungeons & Dragons, the 
popular role-playing game, Is finally 
coming to the big screen, thanks to 
Sweetpea Entertainment and Silver 
Pictures. The $28 million film will 
mark the directorial debut of Court- 
ney Solomon; the 28-year-old 
Sweetpea president and chairman 
optioned the feature film rights to 
the TSR Inc. game in 1991 , and 
brought the project to Silver Pic- 


tures chairman Joel Silver last year. 
D&D will relate the story of an evil 
wizard, who attempts to dethrone a 
young empress because of her be- 
lief In equal rights for commoners 
and aristocrats. In an effort to help 
the sovereign save her kingdom, a 
common thief and a young sorcer- 
ess set out to find an ancient magi- 
cal artifact. The screenplay was 
written by partners Topper Lilien 
and Carroll Cartwright (WHERE 
THE MONEY IS). Filming begins 
shortly in Prague, Czech Republic. 
Casting is under way as we go to 
press. 

• Recently chatted with ac- 
tress/screenwriter Chaton Ander- 
son, who penned and associate 
produces THE CONVENT, a new 
horror movie currently being cast 
for Alpine Pictures. The film starts 
off in the 1950s when a Catholic 
schoolgirl walks into class one sun- 
ny morning and guns down all the 
nuns. Flash forward to the present: 
the school is boarded up and aban- 
doned. A group of college kids 
break into the joint looking for a 
good time, but are kidnapped by 
Satanists. “It's sort of like EVIL 
DEAD," says Anderson. "When I 


was a kid, I once broke into a con- 
vent that had some uttran legends 
about it— that's how I got the Idea 
to write this." Ms. Anderson landed 
gigs on MELROSE PLACE and 
BEVERLY HILLS 90210. When she 
soured on acting, Anderson earned 
a graduate degree in screenwriting 
from UCLA. THE CONVENT is ex- 
ecutive produced by Ryan and 
Roland Carroll, whose WITCH- 
BOARD starred Tawny Kitaen and 
spawned two sequels. Mike 
Mendez (KILLERS) directs. 

• Marilyn Manson and Bruce 
Dern — switched at birth? As a fol- 
low-up to last month's report on 
THE HOUSE ON HAUfifTED HILL, 
rocker Marilyn Manson has de- 
clined to play the film's villain, a 
mad doctor who terrorizes Famke 
Janssen (3:4 & 6:9) and the other 
fortune seekers who dare to spend 
the night in a haunted insane asy- 
lum. In an odd bit of re-casting, 
Bruce Dern will replace Manson in 
the role. Manson recently an- 
nounced bis engagement to ac- 
tress Rose McGowan (6:6). 

•And the buzz on BUFFY THE 
VAMPIRE SLAYER'S Charisma 
Carpenter continues! The tide 
seems to be turning away from pre- 
vious speculation that Carpenter’s 
character on the show, Cordelia, 
will be killed off, only to be resur- 
rected on the series spin-off, AN- 
GEL. Now It Is rumored that 
Cordelia will not be Angel’s vampire 
companion, but will instead assist 
Whistler, who acts as Angel's eyes 
and ears during the day. Oh, the 
suspense is killing me. 

• Madonna has acquired the 
U.S. film rights to PARASITE EVE, 
a Japanese horror/sci-fi novel by 
Hideaki Sea that has already been 
made into a hit film and video 
game. The plot: a biologist brings 
his dead wife back to life through a 
series of experiments, imperiling 
the world in the process. Madonna 
may play the title role. 

•A publicist for Gena Lee Nolin 
reports that the BAYWATCH babe 
has filmed a pilot episode of 
SHEENA: QUEEN OF THE JUN- 
GLE. Nolin stars as the wild child in 
the title. The TV series, based on 
the Sheena comic book, is currently 
seeking a buyer. If sold, it will most 
likely debut in September. Pamela 
Anderson’s company is producing 
for Columbia Tristar. 

•Traci Lords and Martin Sheen 
will reportedly co-star in D.R.E.A.M. 
TEAM, a syndicated series being 
shopped around by Kaleidoscope 
about a team of supermodel spies. 
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•Actress Leslie Harter (JAIL- 
BATE. DAMIEN’S SEED) stars in 
Ted Fox Productions' DARK NOVA, 
an action thriller that's been com- 
pared to MAD MAX due to its highly 
stylized costumes and set design. 
Says Harter, "I play Nova, a hired 
gun who gets out of the business 
and tries to go straight. But be- 
cause my sister owes a lot of mon- 
ey from a drug habit, I have to do 
another Job- 1 get betrayed, shot 
and left for dead. Then I come back 
seeking revenge. I love my charac- 
ter. She's a tough loner who's trying 
to do the right thing. She’s taking 
care of business instead of being 
rescued by some man. I'm looking 
forward to coming back in the se- 
quel." Fan mail can be forwarded to 
BQ33 Sunset BIvtI.. PO Box 364, 
Los Angeles, CA 90046. 

•Grace Lee Whitney, one of our 
50 Sexiest STAR TREK sirens, is 
orbiting the country to promote her 
autobiography. The Longest Trek: 
My Tour of the Galaxy. The bomb- 
shell, who played Yeoman Janice 
Rand on the original TREK series, 
chronicles her out-of-this-world ex- 
periences on the show, as well as 
her horrifying sexual assault on the 
Paramount lot and the lifelong de- 
pression that eventually prompted 
to her beam-off the Enterprise for 
good. She writes, “I had a hole in 
my gut with the wind blowing 
through. I was in pain. I craved vali- 
dation. And I looked for solace In al- 
cohol, drugs and sex." Leonard Nl- 
moy penned a forward to the book, 
claiming that Whitney's story will 
transform the lives of its readers. 
Whitney seems to have genuinely 
transformed; clean, sober and born 
again, she’s exploring the strange 
new world of sci-fi conventions. 
She'll be autographing copies of 
her book at the 124 Expo Center in 



L: Trading-In curves for the cosmos, 
tSSOs bathing beauty Lee Whitney — 
billed as Grace Lee Whitney — turned 
into STAR TREK’s heavenly body: the 
actress recounts her role in a bio (b). 


Congsst Trek 

TourofTis GqIoxi, 



Tla CarrerefTRUE UES, KULLTHE 
CONQUEROR) taps into tomb-raiding 
in the syndicated RELIC HUNTER. 


Smyrna, TN on June 4-6. For 
more info, call 61S-3S4-0S86 and 
keep an eye out for our interview 
with Ms. Whitney in an upcoming 
ishi 

•This fall, Tia Carrere (6;2) will 
give Tomb Raidei^s Lara Croft a run 
for her money with the debut of a 
new syndicated action series by 
Rysher Entertainment, RELIC 
HUNTER finds Carrere following in 
the footsteps of Croft and Indiana 
Jones when she enters the mysteri- 
ous, adventurous world of archeol- 
ogy. We'll keep you posted as more 
details become available. 

•Talked with Monique Parent, 
who co-stars in Maverick Entertain- 
ment’s BLOODTHIRSTY with 
Leslie Danon (5:2). The plot; a 
wealthy art dealer named Whitney 
(Parent) takes in a young room- 
mate (Danon) to share expens- 
es.. .and bodily fluids. Seems Whit- 
ney has an addiction to drinking 
blood, and the new roomie finds 
herself literally sucked into Whit- 
ney’s strange passions. Danon, as 
the young boarder Celia, turns in a 
solid performance as an unem- 
ployed musician with a proclivity for 
playing with razors. Eventually, the 
roommates' co-dependent relation- 
ship pushes Celia completely over 
the edge. Parent’s performance is 
more static by design. "The direc- 
tor, Jeff Frey, was always on me 
about tess,"explains Parent. "Bring 
it down!' He wanted everything very 
flat and monotone, with almost no 
facial expression. I was confident it 
would work because I knew he was 
going for this sort of unearthly qual- 
ity. At the same time, it was very dif- 
ficult to do. I related to my character 
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not a bit. I have a lot more energy. 
I'm very active, but you don’t get 
the teeling that Whitney ever really 
did stuff. Also, I had real specific 
lighting, so I could never move." 
The actress is referring to a beam 
of light that slashed across her 
eyes in every scene. “I had to sit 
pretty much stock still for every- 
thing. It was kind of tough because 
I had ail of the beauty shots— they’d 
spend forever lighting me. But the 
director didn't want Leslie to look 
beautiful— they drabbed her down. 
It's hard, because she was kind of 
feeiing like nobody cared about her. 
But I was jealous of her because 
she had ail the really good acting 
stuff. She got to go crazy, and I did- 
n't get to do anything. I was Just 
boring." In regard to the love 
scenes. Parent says she prefers 
working with women rather than 
men. “With a man, there's always 
that feeling like, 'Oh God, what if 
he’s attracted to me? Oh God, what 
if he isn't?’ It's just a lot easier work- 
ing with women. In BLOOD- 
THIRSTY, the first three days of 
shooting were just love scenes. 
They wanted to get them out of the 
way at the beginning. It was like, 
'Hi, how do you do, nice to meet 
you, let's get naked!’ There was a 
bottle of tequila In the bathroom for 
us. We were told the director want- 
ed to speak to us about motivation. 
That was our motivation. It felt so 
strange on the first day of shooting 
'real acting stuff not to come to 
work at seven in the morning and 
have a shot of tequila!” Look for an 
extremely bnef cameo appearance 
by Julie Strain at the end of the film. 
Next up for Monique Parent: less 


She’s the MILLENNIUM QUEEN: Julie 
Strain, replicated Into a toy franchise, 
revels with producer Roger Corman. 




nudity. “I’m trying to make a change 
where I'm mowng up from nudity for 
nudity’s sake to just doing interest- 
ing roles. The nudity should be for 
the sake of the story. That started 
with BLOODTHIRSTY. From the 
lowest PA to the producers, every- 
body cared about the project, artis- 
tically and creatively. We weren’t 
just churning out the product. I'd 
forgotten what It’s like to really be 
passionate about something. I like 
feeling excited about my work and I 
want to keep that feeling." BLOOD- 
THIRSTY is available now from 
York Home Video. 

•Sculptor and toy creator Clay- 
burn Moore unveiled several new 
must-haves at this year's Toy Fair. 
In addition to his previously an- 
nounced Top Cow II Figure Line — 
which includes a Witchblade action 
figure — Moore revealed the much- 
anticipated Buffy the Vampire Slay- 
er toy tie-ins, the Darkchyide action 
figures, and prototypes for the 
F.A.K.K, 2 action figures. Julie 
Strain called me from the set of 
Roger Gorman’s MILLENNIUM 
QUEEN to tell me that there are 
two versions of her F.A.K.K. 2 ac- 
tion figure — one In the traditional 
red costume and another in a black 
flight suit. Strain reports the figures 
are due to ship in August. Mean- 
while, the animated movie, HEAVY 


METAL F.A.K.K, 2 Is moving right 
along as scheduled. 

•Well, It’s official. Actress Guin- 
evere Turner, who co-wrote the 
screen adaptation of Bret Easton 
Ellis' AMERICAN PSYCHO with di- 
rector Mary Harron, will join the 
cast of the "yuppie serial killer” 
movie. She teams up with Reese 
Witherspoon (5:8), Samantha 
Mathis, Chloe Sevigny, Christian 
Bale, Willem Dafoe and Jared Leto. 
Meanwhile, Canadian anti-violence 
groups have rallied to protest the 
Imminent Toronto filming of the pro- 
duction. A copy of the Ellis novel 
was found in 1 993 beside the bed 
of convicted Canadian serial killer 
Paul Bernardo, who's believed to 
have used passages as a blueprint 
for his sadistic crimes. The project 
has been plagued with controversy 
from the start, due to its misogynist 
depiction of brutality against 
women. Leonardo DiCaprio was 
originally cast as the serial killer: 
but, when he backed out of negotia- 
tions amid protestations by the Na- 
tional Organization of Women, 
Christian Bale snagged the lead. 
Something tells me we haven’t 
heard the last of this film. 

•Peggy Trentini (4:2), who ap- 
peared in Jim Wynorski’s VAM- 
PIRELLA. Is now preparing to star 
in another Wynorski production 


called THY NEIGHBOR’S WIFE 
(formerly SCORCHED). “It’s kind of 
like BASIC INSTINCT meets THE 
HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRA- 
DLE," says the actress. Trentini 
plays Angela, a young widow who 
blames a businessman’s family for 
her husband's suicide. "My charac- 
ter kind of 'psychos out,’ goes into 
the family’s home and takes over 
as the teenage daughter's tutor, i 
wreak havoc— everyone gets killed 
and blown up! It's a really good 
role— very dark and bizarre. I'm 
very excited ^out it." Trentini can 
also be seen in INTIMATE 
STRANGERS, a series for Show- 
time. “It's produced by the same 
people who brought us EROTIC 
CONFESSIONS. I'm co-starring 
with Tane McClure. It's a series of 
erotic scenarios, done very taste- 
fully like THE RED SHOE DI- 
ARIES." When she’s not acting, 
Trentini designs web sites for hire. 
The enterprise began when she 
started up her own fan page 
(wMM.peggytrentlnl.eom) and 
has since blossomed Into a full- 
blown money-making venture. 
"Once I got into it, I became this 
computer nerd!" she laughs. "I've 
done web sites for models and ac- 
tors, and I'm In the process of de- 
signing a site for a toy company. 
This has really turned into a busi- 

• Director/producer Donald 
Farmer has wrapped production on 
SPACE KID, starring Roxanne 
Michaels (7:13), Marina Morgan 
and Maria Ortiz. Not unlike E.T. 
THE EXTRATERRESTRIAL, the 
film is about a juvenile entity that 
arrives on earth from a faraway 
planet. Befriending a lonely little 
girl, he spends some of the running 
time distancing himself from gov- 
ernment agents who want to study 
him in captivity. Ms. Michaels plays 
the alien’s mom. Says Farmer, 
"When the film opens, the mother 
and son are being pursued across 
the surface of their planet by a sol- 
dier who Is dead set on killing both 
of them. The mother sacrifices her 
own life, giving the boy enough lime 
to escape to a waiting space ship. 
The ship takes off, guided by auto 
pilot, and eventually lands on 
earth." Ms. Morgan {facing page) 
plays a TV reporter who learns 
about the boy's existence on earth, 
and Ortiz plays an agent for a se- 
cret department of the US govern- 
ment that handles UFOs and other 
alien phenomena. SPACE KID, cur- 
rently in post-production, will most 
likely be released on home video by 
Spectrum Entertainment. 

^Correction, issue 7:14. Con- 
trary to the caption description, the 
gentleman on page 14 is not FREE 
ENTERPRISE director Robert Bur- 
nett but actor Carl Bressler. □ 







CAST IN THE WACHOWSKI BROS.’ THRILLER ABOUT A WORLD 
ENSLAVED BY VIRTUAL REAUTY, SHE’S A “LARA CROFT” SURROGATE. 

By Dennis Fischer 


Recent years has seen the 
emergence of a new breed of 
action heroes: women. For- 
merly stereotyped as endan- 
gered victims or the hero’s 
trophy, femmes have been 
reinterpreted into self-suffi- 
cient survivors or even 
predators. One influence 
is likely to be adventuress 
Lara Croft, whose appeal to 
both sexes prompted her 
crossover from CD interac- 
tive game to mainstream 
media (and a toy franchise). 
Until Ms. Croft was intro- 
duced to the public, the fe- 
male questor was embodied 
by the better half of THE 
AVENGERS (Diana Riggs’ 
“Emma Peel”), B-movie 
heroines (Sybil Banning), 
Hong Kong commerce (e.g. 
Michelle Yeoh, Brigette Lin) 
and token corporate studio 
incarnations (Geena Davis 
in LONG KISS GOOD 
NIGHT). 

Now there is Trinity, 
portrayed by newcomer 
Carrie-Anne Moss in 
THE MATRIX. The sci-fi 
thriller, directed by the Wa- 
chowski brothers, offers a 
bleak vision of the 22nd cen- 
tury; a massive computer 
complex enslaves a populace 
by locking citizens within a 
“virtual reality” environ- 



Trinlty (Moss) and Neo (Keanu Reeves). No torrid scenes? “There'! 
time tor Trinity to love— or have feelings about that kind of thing," 


ment, which resembles the 
late 20th century. A rebel- 
lious Trinity becomes one of 
Morpheus’ (Laurence Fish- 
burne) top acolytes and 
fighters. Unfortunately, 
she’s saddled with some se- 
rious obstacles, including 
Agent Smith (Hugo Weav- 
ing), one among a federa- 
tion of assassins buttressed 
with artificial intelligence 
and augmented martial arts 
skills. Trinity’s mission? 
She must enlighten recruit 
Neo (Keanu Reeves) to the 
truth, and be sure he’s aUve 
long enough to fulfill his 
obligation as the world’s 
savior. 

However, this “kick butt” 
capability did not come nat- 
urally to the Vancouver- 
born actress, best known for 
roles on a few TV series, e.g. 
MATRIX (Canadian sci-fi, 
broadcast during the 1993 
season: no relation to the 
movie), MODELS, INC. and 
F/X: THE SERIES (7:3). 
When she was cast in THE 
MATRIX, Moss faced the 
challenge of having to fit in- 
to an ultra-constrictive cos- 
tume. She was also required 
to train, for several months, 
under the tutelage of Hong 
Kong fight choreographer, 
Yuen Wo Ping. 

“It’s been so great!” says 
Moss with a weary but win- 
ning grin. “Hard and chal- 
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«My character is 
not cold, she is 
not bitchy. She’s 
a woman who’s 
fighting for some- 
thing she believes 
in, and will do 
whatever she has 
to do to do it.!) 


lenging and so worth all of 
the training in the end. I’ve 
been training for this movie 
for almost eight months. In 
the beginning, it was really, 
really hard.” Her daily regi- 
men has been a 9 to 4 drill, 
with only an hour off for 
lunch: “We started off with 
stretching because the foun- 
dation for kung-fu is to be 
really, really open. We’d 
stretch for a good hour and 
a half, and then we started 
kicking and learning differ- 
ent styles of kicking. We 
then progressed into differ- 
ent choreographed fights. 

“I would then spend the 
rest of the afternoon work- 
ing on the wire, because a 
lot of my kung-fu is working 
on the wire. I started off 
learning how it felt on the 

L: Once she was cast, Moss trained 
(or “almost eight months. R's hard, 
challenging & worth il." S; Moss and 
Keenu Reeves infiltrate TH£ MATRIX. 



By Dennis Fischer 

“What is THE MATRIX?” 
asks the Warner Brothers 
teaser campaign. Last year 
{June ’98), Femme Fatales 
was invited on the film’s 
Australian locations to find 
out. 

What if the world you 
know did not represent real- 
ity, but was being artificially 
fed into your brain by a mas- 
ter computer? WTiat if you 
were called upon to recog- 
nize the truth and wake a 
sleeping populace? 

These are just some of the 
questions posed by the sci- 
ence fiction thriller, starring 
Keanu Reeves, Laurence 
Fishburne, and Carrie-Anne 
Moss. The film is written 
and directed by Larry and 
Andy Wachowski, sibling 
screenwriters who turned 
into filmmakers after their 
first effort, ASSASSINS, 
was “Stalloned” (i.e. inanely 
reinterpreted by its tem- 
peramental star). They sold 
THE MATRIX script to pro- 
ducer Joel Silver before 
making their maiden film, 
BOUND, a genuinely tense, 
sensuous thriller that drew 
laudatory reviews. Upon 
screening the brothers’ de- 
but movie. Silver and Warn- 
er Bros, realized that Larry 
and Andy Wachowski were 
best qualified for the job of 
directing THE MATRIX. 

But on the set of their 
sci-fi saga, the brothers 
hardly seemed predisposed 
to talk about themselves. 
The only information I could 
get from them was a pre- 
pared statement which said, 
"All of our stories tend to be 
set in an alternative world, 
even BOUND to a certain 
extent. We’ve always en- 
joyed fiction that relates to 
other dimensional realities, 
in particular science fiction 



real.”’ 

The movie relates the sto- 
ry of Neo (Reeves), a com- 
puter hacker in the 22nd 
century who knows more 
about living inside a com- 
puter than outside one. En- 
lightened that his “reality” 
is artificially fabricated by 
the Matrix, a technological 
autocrat, Neo joins a band of 
freedom fighters led by 
Morpheus (Fishburne): the 
rebels conspire to decon- 
struct evil computers that 
control an environmentally 
ravaged Earth. The ma- 
chines keep the populace se- 
dated by plugging them into 
The Matrix and its “virtual 
reality” milieu, which visu- 
ally resembles the late 20th 
century. 

Another of the film’s pro- 
ducers, Andrew Mason, ex- 
plains that “the Wachowski 
brothers are very heavily in- 
to Hong Kong/kung-fu fight- 
ing. It’s to the extent of in- 
sisting upon hiring [Hong 
Kong fight choreographer/ 
director] Wo Ping and his 
team of Hong Kong guys to 
train all the actors and exe- 
cute all the wire work.” 

The aforementioned Bar- 
rie M. Osborne became in- 
volved in THE MATRIX dur- 
ing July ’97, while wrapping 
up John Woo’s FACE/ OFF 
at Paramount: “I got a call 
from Joel Silvers office from 
Bill Jacobs at Warners to 
meet with Larry and Andy 
[Wachowski]. I had a great 
meeting and liked the script. 
Great script. I got involved 
mainly because they had 
been trying to get it up for 
quite awhile, and it had 
been through quite a few dif- 
ferent gyrations. 

“At one time it was going 
to be made in Chicago. An- 
other time Chicago and L.A. 
They went through a higher 
budget version and lower 


THE STONE COLD, BEHIND-THE- 
SCENES REALITY INVOLVED IN A 
SCI-FI FILM ABOUT UNREALITY. 


writers such as J.G. Bal- 
lard. A few years ago, a 
friend of ours called to say 
that his publisher wanted 
an idea for a new comic book 
series and did we have any- 
thing? We said ‘No,’ but af- 
ter we’d hung up we came 
up with some crazy ideas... 
and, within a 48 hour peri- 
od, we had a complete story 
that eventually became 
THE MATRIX.” 


Barrie M. Osborne, one of 
the film’s producers, opines 
the film “has got a lot of ac- 
tion that will bring in an au- 
dience. A great story. It’s got 
style. These guys [the Wa- 
chowskis], as young as they 
are and as new as they are, 
simply have an incredible 
ability. All through the 
movie, we’re forcing reality 
and saying to the viewers, 
‘This is real, but it’s not that 
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budget version and decided 
to make it in Australia, 
where I’d been before on RA- 
PA NUI, which had been 
made on Easter island with 
an Australian crew. 

Australian producer An- 
drew Mason recounts, 
“Someone called me and 
said, ‘Why don’t you talk to 
these guys about whether 
what they’re after could be 
done in Australia?’ As it 
turns out, it could. [The Wa- 
chowski brothers] are not 
mainstream Hollywood film- 
makers. It wasn’t such a 
hard thing to convince 
everybody in the end, be- 
cause there’s an obvious 
economic advantage to 
shooting [in Australia]. 
And there’s also evidence 
that there were the peo- 
ple around to do it, be- 
cause over the past few 
years there’s been an in- 
creasing number of films 
being shot here, from 
THE ISLAND OF DR. 
MOREAU to BABE 2. 
And DARK CITY, which 
especially involved lots 
and lots of set building, 
lots and lots of physical 
effects, and lots and lots 



of digital effects.” 

It was decided to film at 
Rupert Murdoch’s Fox Stu- 
dios in Sydney rather than 
Queensland, where Warner 
Bros, already had an active 
but less extravagant studio 
site. “I’m sort of wary about 
Fox Studios and I’m still not 
sure about them,” says actor 
Hugo Weaving, cast as the 
sinister Agent Smith. “It 
opens up a lot of work for 
crews and for actors in usu- 
ally supportive and minor 
roles. But my worry about it 
is that it swamps a culture. 


That’s a major worry. 

‘You get a large American 
picture coming over here be- 
cause a small Australian 
film would find it hard to 
pay the rent here. You get 
large budget films coming 
from the States and they’re 
American films — not Aus- 
tralian. They use Australian 
crews. The facilities are 
there but whether or not 
that will stimulate anything 
other than an infrastruc- 
ture. ..whether that will 
stimulate a culture, I don’t 
know.. .whether that will al- 


low us to make bigger Aus- 
tralian films, I don’t know. I 
have my worries.” 

Like most directors, the 
Wachowski brothers prefer a 
core group of collaborators 
like they had on BOUND. 
They reunited with the lat- 
ter film’s DP Bill Pope and 
editor Zach Staenberg. 
“Apart from that, they were 
very open to everyone else,” 
said Mason. “It was pretty 
easy to show that the guys 
from the local effects compa- 
nies have the same tools the 
same expertise as everyone 
else and should be able to 
^ perform a vast quantity of 
'■ the digital effects re- 
quired.” 

Osborne observes “the 
benefits. Right now, the 
dollar is great. There’s re- 
ally accomplished techni- 
cians here, so you don’t 
have to import people — 
which is great. The set 
construction costs are 
quite a bit cheaper than 
they are in America. If 
you look at our sets, you’ll 
see some pretty massive 
structures that were 
made for a fraction of the 
cost than in the U.S. 
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That’s the big advantage re- 
ally. Disadvantages are that 
equipment seems to be more 
expensive here because 
there isn’t such a big supply, 
and there’s less competition 
so it gets more expensive to 
get equipment. I think this 
is something that needs to 
be absolutely addressed.” 

Mason regards the Wa- 
chowski brothers as “quite 
disciplined people. They 
very definitely have the 
whole film together in their 
heads. On top of that, 
they’re seriously obsessed 
with all the positive as- 


pects of having the actors do 
all the fighting. There are 
stunt doubles but most of 
what happens is mainly 
Carrie-Anne or Keanu or 
Lawrence seriously whack- 
ing each other, I mean, these 
people have trained for 
months and months to get 
this and they can do these 
fights and they can really do 
this kung-fu. 

“That’s pretty impressive 
because you can clearly see 
that these are the actors and 
they’re truly doing it — ^it’s a 
totally different style of 
shooting action than a nor- 


Moss prepares to Inject Reeves Into THE MATRIX. Andy & Larry Wachowski, 
directors of the film, profess an admiration for scl-fi scribes, J.G. Ballard. 



mal American film, because 
a normal American film cov- 
ers up with stunt doubles. 

“I’ve watched every kind 
of science fiction film you 
can imagine, so THE MA- 
TRIX seemed like a good 
idea. It’s intelligent science 
fiction; it happens that they 
mix it up with gut level 
fighting. The dumbing down 
of movies is really getting 
oppressive. All the smarter 
science fiction that gets 
made, the better. All my 
memories of science fiction 
are those great sorts of sto- 
ries that made you think — 
stories like [Alfred Bester’s] 
The Demolished Man that 
made you start questioning 
your reality and addressed 
moral issues in a sort of 
oblique way. 

“What. has to happen in 
Australia is that people have 
to get used to the idea that, 
in one way or another, most 
of the money for making 
movies comes out of Holly- 
wood. Sometimes it goes 
through France or Britain. 
But it ends up being that 
money from that bunch of 
people that drives the thing. 
So you better get used to us- 
ing that money.” □ 


<(| was very drawn 
to the Wachowski 
brothers. I just 
thought that, sty- 
listically, they’re 
such fascinating 
filmmakers. They 
can tell a story 
so beautifully.!) 


wire and doing simple 
things, gradually building 
up to some pretty intense 
wire stuff like you’ll see in 
the movie. I run sideways 
along the wall and do cart- 
wheels off the wall. Pretty 
outrageous stuff.” 

Not bad for a person with 
minimal gymnastic experi- 
ence. At the age of 11, Moss 
starred in a children’s musi- 
cal theater group. During 
her senior year at Magee 
Secondary, she was chosen 
to tour Europe with the 
school choir. Launching a 
modeling career, she landed 
gigs in Toronto and Japan. 
While working in Spain, 
Moss sampled some acting 
with a role in the television 
series, DARK JUSTICE. 
Subsequently appearing on 
several television shows, 
Moss was later nominated 
for a 1996 Gemini Award 
(Best Actress in a Guest 
Role/Dramatic Series) as a 
result of her performance in 
DUE SOUTH. 

Gauging her own apti- 
tude for martial arts. Moss 
insists, “I’m pretty brutal 
because I don’t have a great 
concept of holding back. For 
me to kick or punch with 
power, I have to make con- 
tact. What’s so fascinating 
about the Hong Kong films 
is their power — they don’t 
[actually] touch. They just 
have that power bringing 
them back. The guys who 
are training us are incredi- 
ble. Most of them don’t even 
speak English. They just 
show you and if you have a 
question, you go to the in- 
terpreter.” 

Moss admits that she’s 
pretty sore — literally! “I 
mean, I used to work out,” 
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she explains, “but this 
was like seven hours a 
day. My hips hurt a lot. I 
sprained an ankle during 
shooting, I don’t think I’ll 
get over that until it’s all 
over.” She’s confident 
that Trinity’s strength 
won’t compromise the 
character’s personal lus- 
ter. “I find her pretty in- 
teresting because, as 
strong as I am. I’m still 
pretty feminine. And I 
like that.” 

Matter of fact, Moss 
contends that 'Trinity’s 
unyielding attitude is 
critical to her survival. ‘1 
think it’s who I am,” as- 
serts the actress. “I didn’t 
play being tough. I didn’t 
have to prove I was 
tough. She does what she 
has to do. She’s not cold, 
she’s not bitchy. She’s a 
woman who’s fighting for 
something she believes 
in, and will do whatever 
she has to do to do it. I 
think 'Trinity has a lot of 
faith and a lot of belief, 
and I feel very much that 
way.. .not so much reli- 
gious but spiritual. It’s 
about faith in life, and 
good in the power of the 
heart and the soul. I 
think that we’re very 
similar in those ways. A 
sort of quiet strength 
comes from her belief 

“The key for me is the 
idea that I didn’t want to 
play it as being a really 
tough chick. I don’t need to 
be because it’s there, al- 
ready. I’m running on walls 
and I’m kicking ass.” 

Did the actress’ identifi- 
cation with 'Trinity influence 
her casting? “I don’t think 
they knew anything about 
me when I got the job,” Moss 
replies. “I just went and au- 
ditioned for it. I just think 
the casting director met 
with the brothers and it 
happened like that. 

“I read for it three times, 
and the screen test went on 
for three days. The first day 
was with a group of kung-fu 
guys — not our guys, but oth- 
ers. It was in a three-hour 
session and they taught me 
moves, and it was just how 
quickly can you catch on. It 
was really hard, really. It 


was intense. I read with 
Keanu the next day, and it 
then took a couple of weeks 
to find out that I’d got it.” 

Moss is an admirer of 
BOUND, the Wachowski 
brothers’ debut film: not un- 
like the characters tailored 
for Gina Gershon and Jen- 
nifer Tilly in that film. Trin- 
ity tends to deflect any sign 
of vulnerability. ‘T loved the 
fact that Trinity was so 
strong,” says Moss. “And I 
was drawn to the Wachows- 
ki brothers. I loved their 
style, and I liked them so 
much, immediately. I just 
thought that, stylistically, 
they’re such fascinating 
filmmakers. They just tell a 
story so beautifully and in- 
terestingly. I think they’re 
good. I also liked Keanu and 


it all looked great. I just 
thought, ‘Cool!’" 

Trinity is a dedicated, 
driven individual whose 
personal crusade initially 
eclipses any pretense of ro- 
mance. “She’s pretty consis- 
tent,” says Moss. “The one 
thing that changes is she 
gets pretty honest about the 
feelings she has for this 
man [played by Reeves]... 

“I don’t want to give too 
much away, I’m not sure 
how much I can tell you. 
The place that I do change 
or grow, from beginning to 
end, is from this warrior 
mode that my character’s in. 
There’s not a lot of time for 
my character to love, or to 
have feelings about that 
kind of thing. Near the end, 
however, I get to embrace 


[my emotions) a bit.” 

More proof of 'Trinity’s 
feminine traits is her far- 
from-conservative attire. 
“The woman who has de- 
signed our wardrobe is 
named Kym Barret,” 
Moss explains, “and she’s 
become a very good friend 
of mine. She’s done 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
before this and she’s just 
phenomenal. 

“I have two looks be- 
cause part of the movie 
takes place in the Matrix 
and part of it takes place 
on [the Nebuchadnezzar], 
the ship that we live in. 
In the Matrix, I wear sort 
of a very tight black PVC 
outfit. It’s made by our 
seamstress who made it 
for dancers.” 

Her research, rigorous 
routines and devotion to 
the role notwithstanding. 
Moss is not exclusively a 
sci-fi aficionado. “I’m al- 
ways pleasantly enter- 
tained by films I go to of 
that genre. I love certain 
kinds of movies and love 
stories, but I’m always 
thrilled when I see a good 
science fiction movie. I’m 
just a huge movie buff. If 
it appeals to me for some 
reason, then I’ll like it.” 

Depending upon the 
script, all genres are ap- 
pealing to the actress: 
“I’m kind of the ‘Who 
knows what will happen?’ 
mind set. I’m open to it, 
Whatever. I don’t know, I 
don’t care about the genre. I 
just want to be in good 
films, and a good film takes 
a lot of different things; 
good director, good script, 
good actors. It’s like a lot to 
think about.” 

It turns out that the 
physicality of her MATRIX 
role proved rewarding. In 
fact. Moss describes her per- 
formance of the stunt work 
as “one of my greatest ac- 
complishments. If I look at a 
script and find out it re- 
quires training — well, it 
couldn’t get any more in- 
tense as this. I’ve never 
heard of actors training for 
almost a year and then keep 
training for the whole 
movie.” But Moss restrained 
herself from relaxing, even 
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U| adore love 
stories. I’m a 
movie buff & I’m 
always thrilled 
with a good scl-fi 
movie; I’m always 
pleasantly enter- 
tained by films of 
that genre.n 


between takes. “I try not to 
rest too much because I get 
a lot of energy from people. I 
turn my music on and do 
dancing. I’ve taken a few 
naps but find it really hard 
to get back up, so I try and 
keep those energy levels 
up.” 

Fighting techniques 
proved quite variable, re- 
quiring both intense concen- 
tration and an acclimation 
to ten or fifteen styles of 
combat. Moss is regarded by 
the crew as a dedicated pro- 
fessional who just keeps 
ticking until a scene is 
wrapped to the mutual sat- 
isfaction of the actress and 
her directors. So far, she’s 
very content with the re- 
sults. 

Professing that her work 

Moss' crusader Trinity, Is an homage 
to Emma Peel: "I love her strength!” 
B: Also an expert hacker, she inserts 
Keanu Reeves viilthin THE MATRIX. 
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<(To punch with 
power, I have to 
make contact. 
What’s so fascin- 
ating about Hong 
Kong films is the 
power: they don’t 
touch & I like the 
sense of humor. )> 


on the film is character- 
building, Moss exclaims, 
“I’ve learned so much! I 
mean, personal stuff about 
myself. And I’ve learned 
trust, like when I’m on that 
wire and there’s a team of 
eight guys. I trust them. I 
like the sense of humor of 
Hong Kong movies and of 
our wire team, even though 
I don’t understand what’s 
going on, I love them.” 

Looking back on the pro- 
duction of THE MATRIX, 
Moss says, “It’ll be the 
greatest experience of my 
life. I can’t imagine that any 
other movie would compare 
to this. It’s not [just] the end 
result I’m thinking of. It’s 
the year I spent with all 
these great people. It’s been 
incredible.” □ 

1.: "I find Trinity pretty interesting be- 
cause as strong as I am, I'm still 
pretty feminine." B: Moss behind the 
wheel of her Triumph motorcycle. 




THnIty (Mos*) and 
Neo (Keanu Reeves! 

vs. virtual reality 
chastisers. “My char- 
acter is cool,” says 
Moss. “She's sbong 
and definitely fight- 
ing in a man's world. 
Me dees it well— 


► 




STAR OF INDEPENDENTLY PRODUCED PIX GOES COMMERCIAL, 
ENDURING CAMELS, CURSES, DESERT HEAT AND CGI EFFECTS. 

By Russell Drake 


Speaking from her Lon- 
don home in the grip of a 
“freezing, freezing, bone- 
chilling winter," Rachel 
Weisz reflected on her role in 
Universal’s production of 
THE MUMMY: only months 
ago — while literally sweat- 
ing it out in the Moroccan 
desert’s oppressive heat — 
she was deep-sixing resur- 
rected Egyptians with Bren- 
dan Fraser. It was an episod- 
ic addendum in what's 
tumed-out to be a very busy 
four-year odyssey: with eight 
theatrical features behind 
her — playing an archeolo- 
gist, a nuclear physicist, a 
wind-swept Victorian hero- 
ine, a modern noir femme, 
an Eastern European peas- 
ant wife and “a cow” — Weisz 
is now sinking her teeth into 
a meaty chunk of Tennessee 
Williams on the London 
West End Stage. Little won- 
der why Stephen Sommers, 
director of THE MUMMY, 
cast the actress as Evelyn 
Carnahan, a crusading pre- 
libertine. 

But let’s flashback to 
winter, 1998; Weisz was 
summoned to the hallowed 
temples of Universal Stu- 
dios to meet with Sommers 
on the heels of the Sundance 
Film Festival. “After I audi- 



The Mummy (Arnold Vosloo) tries to separate Evelyn (Weisz) from tier bodily fluids. Producer Jim Jacks & co-producer 
Sean Daniels referred to the film as RAIDERS OF THE LOST MUMMY (“Now irs a bit more like GUNGA DIN," says Jacks). 


tioned,” recalls the actress, 
‘T came back to London and 
then I flew back to screen 
test with Brendan — two of 
the main funny scenes from 
the movie between Bren- 
dan’s character and Eve- 
lyn — then we went off to 
Morocco in March. 

‘THE MUMMY was a 
comedy. The whole film was 
funny. Stephen wanted 
someone who was very 


much a blue-stocking, acad- 
emic girl but he also wanted 
her to be likeable. There’s 
nothing Americans hate 
more than a stuck-up 
British girl [laughs^. He 
wanted to create a personal- 
ity that had a lot of warmth. 
Even though she’s been 
buried away in libraries and 
Egyptology studies for years 
and years, Evelyn is quite 
fun. And she’s no shrinking 


violet. She’s studied Egyp- 
tology her whole life, so all 
she really wants to do is go 
out on digs where girls 
aren’t really allowed. She’s a 
very modem girl. I wouldn’t 
call her a feminist, it’s too 
early for that. And she’s 
quite proper. ..put it this 
way, I don’t think she’s ever, 
um, been kissed. ..but she is 
kind of a rebel, a rebel who’s 
completely ill-equipped to 
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RACHEL WEISZ 

don’t like horror films! I get really scared! 
The thing about THE MUMMY is it's not a horror 
fiim. It’s PG-13 horror. It’s really funny, a perfect 
script & mine was a really brilliant character.’’ 


deal with the situations she 
gets put in.” 

It was evident from the 
screen test that Weisz and 
Fraser obviously clicked. 
One past point of reference 
for their on-screen rapport 
was the relationship be- 
tween news room rivals 
Gary Grant and Rosalind 
Russell in HIS GIRL FRI- 
DAY: the 1940 classic, 
adapted from a Charles 
Lederer script, was directed 
by Howard Hawks. “That’s 
the kind of script Stephen 
wrote,” said Weisz. “I mean, 
it’s not as fast paced as that 
but it was very much that 
unlikely pairing, a pair who 
spar all the way through.” 

THE MUMMY fades-in 
on Evelyn, who’s working in 
the Museum of Egyptology 
in Cairo. Enter her brother 
Jonathan (John Hannah), 
an archeologist who tells his 
sibling that Rick O’Connell 
(Fraser) has purloined an 
ancient artifact. 

“When I get to see this, I 
recognize it as being some- 
thing that is incredibly im- 
portant, a key to a hidden 
temple called Hamunaptra,” 
explains Weisz. ‘We go off to 
find Brendan and he’s actu- 
ally in prison, about to be 
hanged. I have to save his 
life, not necessarily out of 
the goodness of my heart, 
but because I know that he’s 
the only person to have ever 
found this lost city and come 
back alive to tell the tale. So 
I plead with the warden of 
the prison, who’s sitting 
watching the execution with 
thousands of prisoners jan- 
gling their bars in a sort of 
MIDNIGHT EXPRESS 
fashion. I tell the warden 
that Brendan knows where 
the Hamunaptra is, and the 
warden doesn’t believe me. I 
say, ‘He does! He does!' and, 
at that moment, Brendan is 
about to be hung — in fact, 
he’s hanging but his neck 
hasn't broken! Brendan gets 
cut down and the warden 
comes along on the journey, 
because everyone wants to 
find the treasure. You see, 
anyone who’s ever gone in 
search of Hamunaptra has 
died. We all end up going in 
search of the lost city: the 
men are in it for the trea- 


7: Brendan Fraser, Wtisz & John Hannah. "John, In our movie. Is very much In 
the tradition of Cary Grant or Oavid Niven," says producer Jim Jacks. S: "My 
character, Evelyn, Is buried away in libraries & Egyptology," notes Weisz. "But 
she's no shrinking violet. She wants to go on digs where girls aren’t allowed." 


sure, and I’m in it for the 
archeology. That’s the thrust 
of the story.” 

Weisz admits her own 
studies in Egyptology were 
pretty limited: “I bought a 
book called How To Deci- 
pher Hieroglyphics but it 
was too difficult to get my 
head round Uaughsl.” Her 
first real taste of ancient 
traditions was of a much 
more tactile nature. ‘We all 


had to learn to race camels. 
We arrived in Marrakesh 
before the start of shooting 
and spent two weeks, every 
day, on a camel to keep the 
studio’s insurers happy. It 
was actually quite hard. 
Camels don’t have a steady 
gait, like horses, the^re just 
all over the place — and 
they’re bloody fast as well.” 
Weisz quickly realized all 
her prior equestrian skills 


went out the window. “It ab- 
solutely did not help. Noth- 
ing can prepare you for that 
camel apart from the camel, 
which is a law unto itself. Tb 
make it go fast you have to 
shout, ‘Zeet, zeet, zeet, zeet!’ 
Then to make it stop, you 
pull the reins and tap on its 
front leg with a stick while 
yelling, ‘Hap, hap, hap, hap, 
hap!’ — and it sort of crouch- 
es down and almost throws 
you off. They’re really dan- 
gerous creatures and they 
smell really bad! Their 
breath is beyond adjectives. 
It’s just the worst halitosis 
in the world.” 

But the worst was yet to 
come. “Marrakesh was not 
so bad, because it was a 
city,” ’Weisz recounts, “but 
after two months in the 
desert, where we were at 
most of the time, it was very 
tough. There were scorpions 
and snakes, people getting 
bitten by scorpions and get- 
ting air-lifted out. We were 
in the middle of nowhere in 
120° heat and it was, physi- 
cally, very demanding.” 
Weisz was not alone in her 
suffering. Actors required to 
transport themselves on 
camelback were subjected to 
boot camp training. Eventu- 
ally, the ensemble were able 
to drive their mounts across 
the desert parallel to dune 
buggy camera cars that shot 
the action. (“Not one single 
pain in the butt,” grins di- 
rector Sommers. “Not one 
single whiner. They were 
just a world-class group.”) 

Further challenges in- 
cluded the rigors and the 
endless hours devoted to vi- 
sual effects. “I had to react 
in horror to Arnold Vosloo 
[Imhotep, the Mummy] 
when he didn’t look any dif- 
ferent than Arnold Vosloo,” 
said Weisz. “We did a lot of 
work in front of blue- 
screens, imagining swarms 
of locusts coming at us, 
imagining armies of rotting 
mummies coming at you, 
when there was actually 
nothing there. That was a 
first for me and it was very 
technical, but it was chal- 
lenging. When you have to 
make your reactions real, 
it’s very hard. Normally, you 
read things off the actor in 
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front of you: if there’s noth- 
ing there, it’s all up to your 
imagination. It can be quite 
exhausting to keep doing it 
again and again, and you 
don’t get anything back.’ 

Weisz's acting career 
originated at Britain’s Ceim- 
bridge University, where 
she studied English. It was 
an environment that lent an 
insight into Evelyn Carna- 
han’s academic background, 
although Weisz declines to 
describe herself as a full- 
fledged blue-stocking: “I 
know exactly what a blue- 
stocking girl is like! I’ve 
known a few in my time 
[laughs]. I’m a bit of a 
chameleon, so when I was at 
Cambridge I was quite 
bookish. I didn’t have glass- 
es.” On campus, Weisz de- 
veloped Talking Tongues, 
her own student theatre 
repertory which entertained 
at Scotland’s Edinburgh 
Festival. “It was actually 
just me and another girl 
who would perform, some- 
times on a stepladder,” adds 
Weisz with another hearty 
laugh. “Very avant-garde.” 

Talking Tongues drew a 
Guardian Award at the fes- 
tival, prompting Weisz to 
join the National Theatre 
Studio. “I was doing an im- 
provised show about French 
courtesans in the nine- 
teenth century, when the 
casting director from the 
West End theatre produc- 
tion of Noel Coward’s De- 
sign for Living came round. 
It was all just pretty nor- 
mal. They just thought I 
would be right for the part.” 
The casting turned out to be 
a coup: earning the London 
Drama Critics Circle Award 
as “Outstanding Newcom- 
er.” Weisz subsequently 
made her film debut, oppo- 
site Liv Tyler and Jeremy 
Irons, in Bernardo Bertoluc- 
ci’s STEALING BEAUTY 
(1996). Despite working 
with a lauded director in the 
Tuscany countryside, the ex- 
perience was hardly idyllic. 
“It was just that I was play- 
ing such a bitch,” Weisz ex- 
plains. “I mean, it was only 
a little part but I was just 
playing a cow! I didn’t really 
enjoy playing a cow.” 

The actress was promptly 


Weisz and Fraser In search of a lost city. Stephen Sommers helmed the movie but, notes producer Jim Jacks, "We went 
through a lot ol directors at different times. We had people like Clive Barker, Joe Dante, Mick Garris & George Romero." 


cast in the critically- 
drubbed CHAIN REAC- 
TION, which landed co-star 
Keanu Reeves a Razzie 
Award nomination (Worst 
Actor). “I didn’t choose it, it 
chose me,” says Weisz. 
“Morgan Freeman was in it 
and it had a good director 
[Andrew Davis], so it wasn’t 
like I’d set out to look for a 
snow movie or anything.” 
Though the ‘96 release is, at 


least marginally, a genre 
film, Weisz is quick to point 
out that “the crucial differ- 
ence between a film like 
CHAIN REACTION and 
THE MUMMY is that the 
former film was not meant 
to be, and certainly never 
was, funny in any respect. 
THE MUMMY is a comedy. 
It’s really light. The people 
are in peril but they have 
brilliantly drawn charac- 


ters — and it’s a period 
movie, so it’s romantic. I 
don’t want to say camp, but 
you know the humor in 
MEN IN BLACK? It’s fun- 
ny but sort of scary — and 
we have the same ‘visual 
effects’ guys. Industrial 
Light and Magic, the com- 
pany that does the CGI ef- 
fects. See, I can do all the 
talk now: the CGI from 
ILM!” 
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The following year, Weisz 
was afforded a more inti- 
mate role in GOINGALL 
THE WAY. Helmed by Mark 
Pellington, a “music direc- 
tor” making his theatrical 
debut, the cast included 
Amy Locane (LEGEND OF 
THE MUMMY) and Rose 
McGowan; “It was really 
low-budget, a tiny, tiny in- 
dependent movie, shot in In- 
dianapolis. It was from a 
novel by Dan Wakefield, 
which had a bit of a cult in 
the seventies. It’s about 
these two blokes in the 
fifties, played by Ben Affleck 
and Jeremy Davies, and 
they’ve just come out of the 
Korean War and they’re 
coming of age, meeting with 
girls. I played Ben’s girl- 
friend. It’s kind of like a 
buddy movie. Jeremy was 
terrific, and Mark Pelling- 
ton was a lovely man.” 

Shot during the same 
year, SWEPT FROM THE 
SEA (1997), whisked Weisz 
back to her homeland. Di- 
rected by Beeban Kidron, 
the story’s central setting 
was windswept Victorian 
Cornwall. “It was an art 
house movie,” says Weisz. 
“It’s me and a French actor, 
Vincent Perez, with Kathy 
Bates. It was actually an 
adaptation of a Joseph Con- 
rad short story.” Another 
British-based scenario, 
LAND GIRLS (1998), cast 
Weisz as one of a coterie of 
youthful femmes grappling 
with Yanks during World 
War H. Opening quietly in 
the winter of ’98, Weisz ad- 
mits, “It didn’t make the 
biggest splash in the world.” 
Nevertheless, her perfor- 
mance impressed Stephen 
Sommers, among the few 
who screened the film. 

Michael Winterbottom di- 
rected Weisz in I WANT 
YOU, an exercise in film 

but this year. “It’s a fantas- 

cial, about as uncommercial 
as you get,” enthuses Weisz. 
“But it’s a great film.” 
TASTE OF SUNSHINE, 
wrapped last year in Bu- 
dapest, paired the actress 
with Ralph Fiennes. Weisz, 
directed by Isztvan Szabo 
(MEPHISfO), describes it 



RACHEL WEISZ 

«We did swaims of wort in front of the blue 
screens, imagining swarms of insects, imagining 
armies of rotting mummies coming at you. That 
was a first for me: technical but challenging.” 


“as a period piece that spans 
a hundred years in the life 
of a Hungarian family. It’s 
quite a serious film.” 

One can’t resist asking 
why, with a track record of 
prestigious roles, would 
Weisz compromise with 
something as comparatively 
eclectic — and potentialy 
profitable — as THE MUM- 
MY? “Because that movie 
was just really funny and 


mine was a really brilliant 
character,” she replies. “As 
an example of its genre, I 
thought it was a really per- 
fect script. So I’m basically 
just interested in good writ- 
ing. I’m not just drawn to 
any particular project be- 
cause it’s commercial or un- 
commercial. It doesn’t really 
bother me who’s paying for 
the production.” 

Having said that, Weisz 


is quick to add, “I don’t like 
horror films! I get really 
scared! The thing about 
THE MUMMY is it’s not a 
horror film. It’s like PG-13 
horror; it’s family horror, so 
I’ll be able to watch it. I 
can’t watch things that are 
scary!” The thespian, whose 
university work included a 
dissertation on the super- 
natural, summarizes the ap- 
peal of the genre: “The thing 
to remember about crea- 
tures like Frankenstein and 
the Mummy is that they 
were once human. I think 
there’s something about 
that related with everything 
beyond the grave. People 
have always been fascinated 
with what happens after we 
die, so the idea of bringing 
somebody back from death 
to haunt us, who’s evil, is 
part of that whole tradition. 
People are just fascinated 
by the unknown. It’s like 
fairy tales, isn’t it? From 
when you’re a child. 

“THE MUMMY is pure 
entertainment. It’s not a 
profound, thought-provok- 
ing treatise on the afterlife. 
In this film, it’s a temple col- 
lapsing and you’re running 
away, and then a gag and 
then a leap in the air, and 
then a camel race. There’s 
always stuff going on: some- 
one’s drunk or someone’s 
falling off a roof. There’s 
constant action. It’s for the 
MTV audience who’ve got to 
have things happening all 
the time — otherwise they’ll 
go out and buy more pop- 
corn or whatever they do!” 

As for her future plans, 
Weisz is realizing a child- 
hood dream of her own back 
on the London West End 
Stage. “I’m doing Itennessee 
Williams’ play, Suddenly 
Last Summer. It’s hardly 
ever put on but I was 
brought up on the film. I 
was always watching it a 
lot and — ooh ! — I always 
wanted to play this part.” 
Weisz is cast as Catherine 
Holly, the role played by 
Elizabeth Taylor in the 
1959 adaptation. Flashing 
a smile, the actress suc- 
cinctly concludes our inter- 
view with a final allusion to 
THE MUMMY: “Stephen 
Sommers rocks!” □ 
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Hannah, Fraser & Weisz open Imhotep's sarcophagus. "As a result, the Mummy wakes up, regenerates and brings with him the ten plagues of Egypt as he tries to 
revive his princess," seys director Stephen Sommers. S; In the climax, the trio tries to escape the sinking city as Its last vestiges collapse above ground. The pro- 
ducer recalls that Kevin Jarre’s original screenplay was "very fine but really, really dark. Very scary, very upsetting. We may do it some day In one of the sequels." 





THE HEIR TO SYBIL DANNING’S “ACTION HEROINE” HANDLE, THIS 
ALLURING ENTREPRENEUR IS BLENDING CURVES AND CARTOONS. 


BY Mike Lyons 



There’s a scene from one 
of Julie Strain’s films, DAY 
OF THE WARRIOR, in 
which the actress — portray- 
ing Willow Black, a curva- 
ceous and towering secret 
agent — ^is interrogated by an 
operator. Addressed with the 
question, ‘Your file said you 
were working at Disneyland 
when you were recruited — 
what did you do there?” 
Strain unflinchingly replies, 
‘T was one of the rides.” 

This tongue-in-cheek 
snapshot is a likely 
metaphor for Strain’s ca- 
reer: torrid on the surface, 
but somewhere in the fire 
down below is a self-con- 
sciously-driven sense of hu- 
mor. It’s how Strain prefers 
it and she could care less 
what others think. “People 
who don’t like me don’t have 
to look, and I won’t force 
myself on them,” she 
shrugs. “I’m 36 years old 
and I work out harder than 
you can imagine. There are 
days that I crawl into bed at 
noon because I’m so tired. 
But I do it so when I put on 
a bikini, I know that the 
fans aren’t going to be dis- 
appointed.” 

The B-Queen’s legacy, to 
date, includes MIDNIGHT 
CONFESSIONS, BIKINI 
HOTEL, BLONDE HEAV- 
EN, RETURN TO SAVAGE 
BEACH, ad infinitum. As a 



METAL! FAKK-II movie 
poster. Top: Strain^ 




(>l’m 36 years old 
and work out 
harder than you 
could imagine. 
But I do it so 
when I put on a 
bikini, I know 
fans won’t be 
disappointed^ 


result of her statuesque, 
frame and penchant for 
squeezing into tight-fitting 
togs tailored for very visible 
ventilation of her cleavage, 
she’s become heir to Sybil 
Denning’s “action heroine” 
sovereignty. Fan/critic Joe 
Bob Briggs once noted, 
“Sometimes [Strain] gets 
this look in her eyes that 
makes a man think, ‘I don’t 
know if she wants to have 
sex with me, or kill me. And 
right now, I don’t care.’ ” 
Strain has shrewdly mar- 
keted herself and her career 
with husband Kevin East- 
man {Heavy Metal editor 
and creator of the Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles). De- 



veloping herself into a fran- 
chise, the self-proclaimed 
“Queen of All-Media” has 
been applying her image to 
CD-interactive games, video 
cartons, comic book covers 
and innumerable merchan- 
dising tie-ins from Zippo 
lighters to coffee mugs. “It 
was kind of like I built the 
house before I moved into it 
with that title,” adds Strain. 
“But now I’ve got the rooms 
full and I can document 
everything that I said that I 
was.” 

Next summer, Strain will 
test another medium. She’ll 
lend her voice and physical 
persona to HEAVY METAL; 
FAKK-II, a full-length, ani- 
mated movie written and 
produced by Eastman. Ren- 
dered into the central char- 
acter, Strain is “cast” into 
PAKK-II, a lone vigilante 
who rescues the universe by 
engaging in a showdown 
with evil Lord Tyler, The 
scenario, notes the actress, 
is drawn to more polemical 
issues than pyrotechnics 
and carnage: “I have no 
doubt in my mind that peo- 
ple who don’t even want to 
like Julie Strain, or don’t 
want to like animation, are 
really going to be touched by 
this movie .... maybe not 
quite like TITANIC but it’s 
going to touch you. You’re 
not going to leave it, forget it 
and walk on to something 
else: you’re really going to 
think about the story line 
and, 'What if these things 
could really happen?”’ 

A native of California, 
Strain’s career kicked into 
gear when the young model 
posed for Penthouse, and 
subsequently qualified as 
that magazine’s 1993 “Pet of 
the Year.” She parlayed the 
christening into a movie ca- 
reer and later into an indus- 
try, pitching herself as the 
latter’s primary source of 
commerce. 

Only one year later, while 
autographing memorabilia 
at a Los Angeles comic book 
store. Strain met Eastman. 
The two fell in love, married 
shortly thereafter and kin- 
dled a working rapport. “We 
kind of have each other’s 
speeches down, and we can 
finish each other’s sen- 



strain as FAKK-II. The actress is currently shooting MILLENNIUM QUEEN, a futuristic fable produced by Roger Corman. 


fences,” says Strain. “Our 
desks are right next to each 
other, so we can be calling 
on outgoing lines. We have 
the fax and service going, 
and someone calling down- 
stairs. It’s really like Grand 
Central Station, but we do it 
in tandem and we love it.” 

The couple stokes the en- 
thusiasm of her majesty’s 
aficionados. Organizing a 
canny p.r. blitz, they’ve pub- 
lished three Julie Strain 
books, including the autobio- 
graphical Six Foot One and 


"Worth the Climb. The photo- 
graphic panache of each vol- 
ume has crossed over into 
cyberspace. “All these people 
say. ‘Do you mind if we put 
you on our web site?’” 
laughs Strain, who launched 
her own site (page 62). “I 
say, ‘Sure, here’s some free 
pictures.’ I just let people 
use my image and I think 
that’s helped a lot. A lot of 
people get bitchy and say, 
‘I’m going to police the inter- 
net! I don’t want my pictures 
on anyone else’s site!”’ 


Such is Strain’s philoso- 
phy. Acknowledging the fan 
idolatry and business with a 
sly wink, she cheerfully 
compares her limelight with 
a bakery. Well, sort of. 
“When you’re a celebrity, 
you’re a piece of cake and 
everybody can have a slice. 
If you keep it all to yourself, 
you’re going to have one 
slice and throw the rest out. 
If I’m a piece of cake that’s 
what I’ll give them. I’ll stuff 
them until they weigh 600 
pounds!” □ 
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THE CONSUMMATE CHARACTER ACTRESS & PRODUCER— A 
FAMILIAR PRESENCE IN FANTASY CINEMA— UPDATES HER CAREER. 

By Sue Feinberg & Judd Hollander 


Her career choices have 
been eclectic, even risky; 
her leading men have in- 
cluded Jack Nicholson, War- 
ren Beatty, John Cleese and 
Hulk Hogan. Cast in Guy 
Maddin’s lyrical drama 
TWILIGHT OF THE ICE 
NYMPHS, Shelley Duvall 
describes her character, 
spinster sister Amelia, as 
“one of the most fascinating 
women I’ve ever played.” 
Her co-stars include Alice 
Krige (STAE TREK: FIRST 
CONTACT’S Borg Queen), 
Frank Gorshin and a herd of 
live ostriches. Freshly show- 
ered and relaxing in her ho- 
tel room, Duvall recounts 
that producer Ritchard 
Findlay personally pitched 
her the movie. “He sent me 
two of Maddin’s earlier films 
and I started watching 
them. I’m sort of a big fan of 
the work of [painter & pho- 
tographer] Man Ray and [di- 
rector] Jean Cocteau. And 
Guy was just a combination 
of the two. Here’s a man 
who’s done only four films 
before ICE NYMPHS and 
yet he was given the Life 
Achievement Award in Tel- 
luride at 40 years old. I 
thought, ‘Oh, that’s interest- 
ing.’” (Maddin’s past films 
include THE DEAD FA- 
THER, TALES FROM THE 
GIMLI HOSPITAL and 
CAREFUL ARCHANGEL, 
the latter a lyrical story of 
amnesiac lovers on the 
northern frontiers of World 



War I.) 

What also attracted Du- 
vall to the director was an 
article in The Village Voice, 
which described Maddin as a 
visionary whose merits were 
sandwiched somewhere be- 
tween Robert Altman and 
Martin Scorsese. ICE 
NYMPHS was something of 
a breakthrough for Maddin, 
who hired professional thes- 
pians for the first time in his 
film career. (Friends and 
neighbors were encouraged 
to act in his previous work.) 
“To me, looking at a Guy 
Maddin film is like looking 
at an Easter egg that’s been 
hollowed out,” relates Du- 
vall. “And when you peer in, 
you see this whole other 
world. His films are so elo- 
quent, it’s like very accessi- 
ble poetry. And I think that 
ICE NYMPHS is his most 
accessible work to date. It 
was a magic time.” 

Set in the mythical land 
of Mandragora, the film 
probes the relationship be- 
tween two (supposedly Ice- 
landic) sisters and the 
denizens involved in their 
odyssey. The aforemen- 
tioned Alice Krige is no 
stranger to the fantasy, 
what with her hauntingly 
sensuous performance in 
1981’s GHOST STORY. Du- 
vall was impressed with 
Maddin’s attention to de- 
tails, even though the film 
was expeditiously shot to 
adhere to its financial con- 



T: As POPEyE’sgo//friend, Olive Oyl. (“Duvall Is perfect," wrote Find-a-Video.”) 
B: Directed by Robert Altman, Duvall united with Sissy Spacek in THREE WOM- 
EN. (“It has all the elements of a classic horror film," wrote critic Danny Peary.) 


cc Looking at a Guy Maddin film 
is like an Easter egg that’s 
hollowed out: peering in, you see 
this other worid. NYMPHS is his 
most accessibie fiim to date.” 


straints. “The year before 
they made the film, Guy 
went out and collected 
spores from cat tails, the 
plants from the wetland 
area so he could blow them 
on us in certain sequences. 
It gave the movie a really 
magical quality.” 

There were some things 
in ICE NYMPHS that did 
require a period of acclima- 
tion — like a horde of tem- 
peramental ostriches. “At 
one point, I couldn’t remem- 
ber my lines because I was 
so worried about getting 
pecked,” says Duvall. “The 
little ones are so 
adorable but the mature 
ones are a little scary.” Not 
only scary but downright 
dangerous; a punt from a 
full-grown ostrich can im- 
pact with more than twice 
the thrust of a mule’s kick. 
However, by the time the 
film had wrapped, the en- 
tire cast worked in rapport 
with their feathered friends. 
“It was very sad when the 
ostriches left, because they 
had become part of the fami- 
ly — so to speak,” recalls Du- 
vall. “And they’re so much 
fun to pet, as long as you 
were on the other side of the 
fence.” Not surprisingly, 
scenes with the ostriches 
ate into an already constric- 
tive schedule. ‘You don’t di- 
rect ostriches, you herd 
them,” notes Duvall. “Actu- 
ally, that was their trainer’s 
job. It’s like shepherding. 
And it’s more time consum- 
ing, because you need them 
to be out of the way at cer- 
tain moments.” 

It was a chance meeting 
with another director, circa 
1970, that circumvented 
Duvall’s original choice of a 
scientific vocation. (“I proba- 
bly would have ended up in 
DNA research — ^it still fasci- 
nates me.”) Duvall and her 
boyfriend, a painter, were 


living in 'Ibxas with his par- 
ents. “We invited some peo- 
ple over to see his latest 
work. Three men walked in 
and I assumed because they 
were older and because they 
were in suits — remember, 
this was the early ’70s — 
they had to have been his 
parents’ friends.” By the end 
of the evening, one of the 
gentlemen described him- 
self and his compatriots as 
patrons of the arts. They 
wanted to purchase some 
paintings. Several days lat- 
er, Duvall — who’s boyfriend 
returned to “art college” — 
delivered a stack of murals 
to the offices of the same 
benefactors. “I went up to 
this room and there were a 
lot of patronly-looking gen- 
tlemen sitting in a semi-cir- 
cle and I went through the 
whole spiel — like what the 
artist was thinking when he 
did the paintings. And one 
of them said, ‘How would 
you like to be in a movie?’ 
and a pall just came over my 

Duvall's performance in THE SHIN- 
ING earned mixed reviews (and a 
Razzie nomination as Worst Actress). 
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face. I thought, ‘Uh-oh, 
porno’ because what other 
films were made in Hous- 
ton, Tfexas? It wasn’t exactly 
Hollywood. And I had want- 
ed to be a scientist.” 

Nevertheless, Robert Alt- 
man convinced Duvall that 
he was a serious filmmaker. 
He was casting for BREW- 
STER McCloud, a “twist- 
ed fairy tale” about a neb- 
bish who loses his virginity 
to a “weirdo” Astrodome 
tour guide (Duvall). “Bob 
and [producer] Lou Addler 
basically discovered me,” ex- 
plains the actress. “I asked 
Bob later on, Why me?’ and 
he said, ‘I don’t know. I 
couldn’t break you, so I 
hired you.’” To date, Duvall 
has made a total of seven 
films for Altman. 

Working with lauded di- 
rectors became a habit for 
the actress, Woody Allen, for 
whom she worked a two-day 
tenure in ANNIE HALL 
(1977), “wanted ‘Faster! 
faster!’ That was my main 
note from him. He likes the 



THE SHINING. Right, t. Duvall, Danny 
Uoyd, Jack Nicholson an route to the 
Overlook hotel. Right, c: On the cusp 
ot being corrected by Mr. Nicholson. 
Right-. Scalman Crothers (who won a 
Saturn award) guides Duvall & Lloyd. 
Top: Resolving the 'Redrum' enigma. 


dialogue to be fast and for a 
Texan — especially one who’d 
only been to New York a 
couple of times at that 
point — it was very difficult.” 
Originally from Fort Worth, 
Duvall was raised in Hous- 
ton and currently lives in 
Hill County, west of Austin. 
She’s managed to ditch the 
accent, which only resur- 
faces upon trips to her home 
turf (“You should see me 
around my mother!”) 

When I allude to working 
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tCTHE SHINING took about a year 
to do: three days of It was axing 
down doors. ..In ANNIE HALL, 1 
think my main note from Woody 
Allen was Faster, faster!’” 


with Stanley Kubrick in 
THE SHINING (1980), Du- 
vall abridges the film’s his- 
tory to “It took about a year 
to shoot and I think three 
days of it was axing down 
doors.” The ’80s proved a 
banner decade for Duvall, 
who slipped-on another hat: 
as producer, she trailblazed 
children’s programming 
with MOTHER GOOSE 
ROCK ’N’ RHYME, TALL 
TALES AND LEGENDS, 
and SHELLEY DUVALL’S 
BEDTIME STORIES. But it 
all got off to a shaky start. 
Her pioneering series, 
FAERIE TALE THEATRE, 
seemed to be indefinitely in 
development. After nine 
years of “let’s say a 
courtship by a major studio” 
— which she won’t disclose — 
Duvall was no closer to a 
green light than when she 
started. (“I had a dreamlike 
vision of what the series 
would be like, and they 
wanted to sign me up for a 
long period of time and not 
pay much.”) 

She traces the genesis of 
the dream back to Malta, 
nearly 20 years ago, where 
the actress was shooting 
POPEYE. Robert Altman 
helmed Duvall as Olive Oyl 
(a role the director insisted 
she was “born to play”) and 
Robin Williams, who played 
the cantankerous sailor. 
“When I was filming POP- 
EYE, I took along a book of 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. I was 
reading The Frog Prince on 
the set one day, while 
watching Robin, and I 
thought he’d make a great 
frog. And I talked to him 
and he said he’d love to play 
the frog. He also said that it 
was a great idea and, ‘Why 
don’t you get it together, 
yourself?”’ Which she did. 
Shuffling into an office of 
the Showtime cable net- 
work, Duvall — abetted by 
two bags of antique, illus- 
trated books (“I’ve collected 
them since I was 17”) — sold 
her concept. “I actually 
made the series for children, 
ages two to ninety two,” she 
says. “It’s because all my 
friends were saying, ‘There’s 
nothing on tele'vision for me 
to watch with my kids.’” 

Still extremely active as 





Robin Williams as POPEYE, Duvall as Olive Oyl. Williams prompted his co-siar 
to produce her own TV series. The result was Duvall's FAERIE TALE THEATRE. 


an actress, Duvall hasn’t 
forfeited the genre as fertile 
ground to ply her craft. Last 
year, she was cast in TALOS 
THE MUMMY, with Lysette 
Anthony (5:10) and Honor 
Blackman, and BIG MON- 
STER ON CAMPUS; she al- 
so reprised her “family” ties 
with CASPER MEETS 
WENDY, which united her 
with sexy screen vets Teri 


Garr (YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN) and Cathy Moriarty 
(MATINEE). 

Though she declined to 
pursue her initial career 
choice, DuvaU would love to 
play a scientist. "But not a 
typical mad scientist or a 
mean one. The character 
has to be real, with human 
qualities.” From Duvall, we 
would expect nothing less. □ 



POPEYE. S: MacIntyre Dixon ("Cole Oyl”) & Roberta Maxwell (“Nana Oyl") sail 
w/ Duvall, Williams, Wesley Ivan Hurt ("Swee'pea"). R-. Comic nuclear family. 
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Vocalist Kerine Elkins personifies punk. Sauntering on-stage, the red- 
haired Amazon is attired in a metal cone brassiere which precedes her 
voluptuous form by at least three feet. Her ensemble includes a constric- 
tive, red two-piece outfit and a huge feather boa perched on her pale white 
shoulders. A safety pin adorns her left nostril. Elkins’ fingers, which pro- 
trude from cut-off leather gloves, are tipped by long black nails. Clutching 
a microphone, she takes a breath, throws her head back and begins to 
sing. Declining an atonal punk rock dirge, Elkins warbles — in a deep 
voice — her swoony interpretation version of Kiu Do Something to Me. 

This contradiction between look and sound is typical of the surprises 




that this decidedly uncon- 
ventional singer/actress is 
capable of springing upon 
her public. Her act resumes 
with the singer shielding 
herself behind a black ski 
mask. Her armorial undies 
have been replaced by a 
smaller, plastic bra: elastic 
vacuum cleaner hoses hang 
from each D-cup. Elkins has 
expressed some very heated 
opinions about her dislike of 
the CD medium as mass 
market entertainment. So 
demonstratively resistant to 
the format, EMns scribbled 
Fuck CDs around the 
perimeter of her breasts 
with a Magic Marker and 
posed topless. 

Cast in J. Michael Mc- 
Carthy’s underground film 
THE SORE LOSERS, she’s 
genuinely disturbing as a 
matricidal, firearm-loving 
transient who travels around 
the country with her parent’s 
corpse in the back seat of her 
car. The film, in fact, is the 
raison d’etre for our inter- 
view... 

In person, Elkins is con- 
siderably smaller and less 
zaftig than she appears on 
the stage. “I was born in 
Pensacola, Florida,” she 
smiles. “I lived there for on- 
ly a year, then my family 
moved to Los Angeles. From 
L. A., I lived in Japan for 
about six or seven years. 
Back in L.A., I got a dance 
scholarship to USC, and I 
actually made it as a profes- 
sional ballet dancer — I 
danced with the Ballet West 
Troupe one summer in Utah 
and Colorado. Then I at- 
tended the Fashion Insti- 
tute for a while. 

“All of my schooling was 
so structured that it was re- 
ally hard for me to be cre- 
ative and to express myself 
in my dancing. All week 
long you study, you rehearse 
and then, on the weekends, 
you dance. And that’s your 
life. Very heavily organized, 
very severe. I am a person 
who has to be into many dif- 
ferent forms of expression, 
so eventually I had to get 
out of it — ^just had to stop. 
There were too many things 
that I wanted to do. 

“Because I’m so diverse. 
I’ve been called a ‘perfor- 



was an honor being in the 
same film with Dave Friedman, 
producer of BLOOD FEAST — 
even though I was hanging from 
a meathook most of the time.” 



T; “Because I'm so diverse, I’ve been called a 'performance artist.' That label 
bothers me.'' B: Mike Lucas of The Phantom Surfers helmed Cecelia, Riley and 
Elkins in GO BABY GO— OR, GO TO HELL Elkins art directed the dream se- 
quence. R: The singer photographed by Jim Thompson (Versatile Fashions], 


mance artist’, and that label 
bothers me. 'ITie real perfor- 
mance art is, as far as I’m 
concerned, extinct. Perfor- 
mance art started way back 
in the Dada era, about 1916 
or 1917. At that time, per- 
formance artists were really 
dancers. They knew what 
they were doing. They had 
training. They worked ex- 
tremely hard. Today, most 
performance artists give 
themselves that name to 
suit their own needs. It ex- 
cuses whatever type of 
schtick they happen to be 
doing. It’s very ‘cool’ for a 
person to get up, spew off a 
few lines of poetry, pee on 
stage, rub tuna on their face 
or body and then call what 
they’ve done ‘performance 
art.’ And that’s fine for 
them. Every now and then, I 
still do my version of that 
kind of act, but I like to feel 
that I am moving away from 
it. 

“I’ve always been some- 
what of a rebel when it 



comes to performing. Most 
of my contemporaries sing 
the kind of music that is 
heard on MTV, which I am 
not a part of at all. My own 
tastes in music range from 
classical music to rock ‘n’ 
roll — ’50s rock ‘n’ roll — and 
punk rock.. .especially punk 
rock when it first started, 
around 1977. At that period 
in musical history, the 
sound wasn’t a bunch of 
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jocks slamming around a 
stage, making weird animal 
noises. When punk began, it 
was really a movement: 
everyone was a star, every- 
one was an artist and there 
was melody to the music. 
Things somehow got ruined 
when it became commercial. 
That’s why in my act now, I 
do a lot of 30s music. Fm re- 
ally into that: torchy bal- 
lads, light jazz. I’ve also 
done my share of surf music, 
which I really like. I just fin- 
ished a film not too long ago 
with a band called The 
Phantom Surfers. They’re 
very well known. They put 
out a lot of vinyl, and I think 
that’s great — preserving the 
old style of recording, and 
the artwork and so forth. 

“It’s my love of this style 
of recording that led me to 
weave the T Hate CDs’ phi- 
losophy into my professional 
image, although I don’t real- 
ly take it as seriously as 
people think I do. A lot of it 
is all in good fun, albeit R- 
rated. The truth is, I don’t 
hate CDs. It’s just my way of 
saying, ‘I’m not going to go 
along with all this.’ I’m not 
going to go along with MTV, 
I’m not going to go along 
with what people think I 
should be wearing, what 
kind of music I should be lis- 
tening to — or performing — 
in order to become a big 
star. What I do dislike is the 
fact that we’re in an era 
where you don’t have choic- 
es. You’re more or less forced 
to buy CD’s. I still have an 
old 78 rpm record player. I 
have old Marlene Dietrich 
records which have long 
been out of print. A lot of 
kids today are missing out 
on good quality music like 
hers because all they have is 
a CD player. 

“Can you imagine? Not 
knowing about Marlene Die- 
trich? When I first heard 
her sing, I couldn’t believe 
how fantastic she was — so 
smooth, and so sexy and 
subtle. I’ve been told that 
my voice, which is low and 
breathy, is very much like 
hers. Maybe that’s why 
numbers like Falling in 
Love Again and my opener, 
You Do Something to Me,’ 
come so naturally to me.” 




“The exploitation film is more or 
less a lost art form. THE SORE 
LOSERS is such a strong movie 
that its very existence could very 
well bring back the genre.” 


T: Posing for swimsuit glam, shot by Victor Zavalla. 0: in Hoiiywood's Dres- 
den Room, filming SEX, DEATH & THE HOLLYWOOD MYSTiQUE. “It's a semi- 
documentary, directed by Larry Wessel, about the actor-turned-author John 
Gilmore, who writes books about Hollywood’s dark side, it’s all very exciting.” 


Her admiration for 30s 
melodies notwithstanding, 
Elkins’ homage — in the 
judgement of some peers — is 
opaquely communicated via 
her trousseau: “It’s definite- 
ly not fun when a supposed- 
ly classically trained musi- 
cian doesn’t want to go on- 
stage with you because you 
have a wacky costume on. 
And that’s happened to me. 
Now, I don’t go on stage 
naked — and I never do any- 
thing that’s extremely lewd 
— but I’ve had musicians 
tell me that they refuse to 
be seen with me because of 
the crazy bras I wear! I tell 
them, ‘First of all, I was 
wearing cone bras ten years 
before Madonna, and I don’t 
see you backing out of a gig 
with her! And secondly, 
you’re a classical musician. 
You’ve played in operas 
where the singers wear 
horns on their hats!’ I don’t 
have to perform while wear- 
ing the cones or hoses com- 
ing out of the top of my 
dress. I can do my act in a 
long evening gown, just like 
any other chanteuse. But I 
choose not to. 

“Temperamental musi- 
cians are really a small con- 
sideration. Acceptance of 
who you are really depends 
on your audience. For exam- 
ple, I did a show at Mogul’s 
in Hollywood for the L.A. 
premiere of THE SORE 
LOSERS and that was fan- 
tastic. It was hot, the place 
was packed, everybody 
loved it. But you see, THE 
SORE LOSERS is kind of a 
far-out flick and was publi- 
cized that way, so people 
were already expecting 
something just a little bit 
different from me. They got 
it.” 

THE SORE LOSERS is a 
well-made exploiter about 
an extraterrestrial (Jack 
Oblivian) who’s dispatched 
to Earth on a search and de- 
stroy mission. As its invol- 
untary human accomplice, 
Elkins shifts into a more 
self-assertive demeanor. 
Dressed from ankle to neck 
in skintight red vinyl, 
Elkins wastes bikers, en- 
gages in a cat fight with her 
rival (radiantly beautiful 
D’Lana Tunnell,) and winds 
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up a whipping girl for “God” 
(played by softcore sover- 
eign, David Friedman, FF 
6:10/11). “David was the 
producer of cult classics like 
TRADER HORNEE, THE 
LONG, SWIFT SWORD OF 
SIEGFRIED, 2000 MANI- 
ACS and BLOOD FEAST,” 
grins Elkins. “For me, it was 
an honor being in the same 
scene with him, even though 
I was hanging from a 
meathook most of the time!” 

That scene is only one of 
many baroque vignettes 
feverishly cooked-up by di- 
rector/producer/writer J. 
Michael McCarthy. “There 
are innocent little girls mor- 
phing into half-naked an- 
gels, a carnival performer 
who effortlessly lifts her mo- 
torcycle over her head and a 
walking corpse that drips 
what appears to be choco- 
late syrup from every pore 
in its body,” relates Elkins. 
“THE SORE LOSERS is 
filled with moments like 
that. There’s even an 
episode where the character 
I play is painting a wall, us- 
ing her dead mother’s in- 
testines as paint brushes. 

“This is actually a very 
intricate film. There are mo- 
ments that are puzzling, 
and sometimes the plot line 
gets a little involved but I 
believe that was done on 
purpose. I think that you’re 
never really supposed to 
have these films figured out 
completely. The way I see it, 
it’s more about visual con- 
cepts than an actual story 
line that’s being projected. 
Like I said, there are puz- 
zling elements in LOSERS, 
but they are watchable puz- 
zling elements. The space- 
ship turning into the car at 
the beginning of the film is 
one of those elements. Peo- 
ple might be thinking, 
What are we watching here, 
a sci-fi movie or a teenage 
hot rod epic?’ But that par- 
ticular scene happens to be 
one of my favorites. 

“I predict that the film 
will eventually become 
something of a landmark 
in the history of the ex- 

“IVe always been something of a 
rebel when it conies to pettorming. 
Most of my contemporaries sing mu- 
sic heard on MTV— I’m not part of it." 





<<lt's [supposed] to be very ‘cool’ 
for a person to spew-off a few 
lines of poetry, pee on stage, rub 
tuna on their body and call what 
they’ve done ‘performance art.’” 


Elkins performing as a single (t) & w/ Randi (I). B: Homage to her Idol. "When I 
first heard Marlene Dietrich sing, I Just couldn’t believe how fantastic she was: 
so smoodt, sexy and subtle, I've been told that my voice Is very much like hers. 
Maybe that’s why numbers like Falling in Love Again come so naturally to me.” 


were working in Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee in over 
100 degree heat. The vinyl 
suit I wore was as hot as an 
oven. By the end of the day, 
I was so soaked in perspira- 
tion that I almost floated 
away. In addition, the fight 
scenes with D’lana [Tun- 
nell] were filmed on rock- 
hard turf. I had over 50 
bruises on my thighs, be- 
cause I was always falling 
on sharp little pebbles. 
Then a member of the crew 
said to me, ‘You’d better 
watch out, because you can 
bleed internally if those 
bruises are too deep.’ He re- 
ally scared me. 

“We all had our share of 
hardships, I guess. We were 
not only working together 
every day, but we were all 
living in the same house. I 
think what Mike was trying 
to do was cut down on costs, 
but the end results weren’t 
too pleasant. We would 
start shooting at five, six in 
the morning, and continue 
non-stop until past mid- 
night. We’d go back to the 
house, tired and stressed 
out and, pretty soon, these 
fights would erupt. We’d 
make up, go to sleep, and 
the next day we’d be out 
there again. And just about 
everybody got sick. Mike 
had a big lump on his cheek 
and his throat for the 
longest time, he didn’t know 
what it was. Eventually, it 
went away. 1 never did get 
sick myself, but then no- 
body else was as beaten up 
as I was. 

“Immediately after we 
wrapped LOSERS, I went 
right in and did a video 
called The Blue Soldier. It 
was more or less a taped 
version of my act. Then I did 
some modeling work for 
photographer Justice How- 
ard. She’s a woman with 
some, shall we say, very in- 
teresting ideas. I did a cal- 
endar for her where I posed 
in different S&M outfits. 
She also has me involved in 
a photography video. Anoth- 
er girl and I were covered in 
liquid gold latex. When the 
latex dried, it formed a rub- 
ber suit. We managed to do 
some ballet moves, which 
wasn’t easy.” 


ploitation film — and not 
because of the bizarre im- 
ages or the convoluted sto- 
ryline. If you think about 
it, the exploitation film is 
more or less a lost art 
form. THE SORE LOSERS 
is such a strong movie that 
its very existence could 
very well bring back the 
whole genre. 

“Mike [McCarthy] is an 
extremely talented man and 
a fine writer. I like what he 
says about the misunder- 
standings that the different 
generational movements 
seem to be having. In 
LOSERS, we’re against the 
greasers, the greasers are 
against the hippies and both 
the hippies and the greasers 
are against everybody else. 
There is a very funny mo- 
ment in LOSERS when 


some ‘Now’ generation de- 
tectives, who are investigat- 
ing a murder, want to re- 
place the greasers and the 
hippies with Japanese peo- 
ple who are supposedly 
aliens from space. I forget 
what the exact line is but 
it’s something like, ‘Let’s kill 
our own, and replace them 
with these guys.’ To me, 
that’s an ironic comment on 
what is happening between 
peer groups these days. 

“While I was working on 
the film, I didn’t concen- 
trate too heavily on these 
messages — I was much too 
busy trying to survive. We 
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Elkins recently posed for 
the cover of Cups magazine. 
(‘It sounds like it might be a 
brassiere catalogue but it’s 
actually a coffee house mag- 
azine — cups, get it? — and 
they feature artists and mu- 
sicians.”) But the singer is 
heavily preoccupied with 
her histrionics. She recently 
wrapped SUPERSTARLET 
A.D, another Mike Mc- 
Carthy production. “And 
now, I’m in a semi-documen- 
tary called DEATH, SEX 
AND THE HOLLYWOOD 
MYSTIQUE. It’s about the 
actor-turned-author John 
Gilmore, who writes books 
on the dark side of Holly- 
wood. That’s turning out to 
be a exciting project because 
John was personally ac- 
quainted with people like 
James Dean, Hank Wil- 
liams and Janis Joplin, and 
has written extensively 
about all of them. After that. 
I’ll be doing my first TV 
movie, a mystery called HIT 
GIRLS. And I’ll give you 
just three guesses as to 
what kind of part I’m going 
to be playing in that!” □ 






TURNING DIRECTOR, THE OSCAR-NOMINATED ACTRESS SPINS A 
STORY OF EROTIC EXPLORATION (EXTRATERRESTRIAL-STYLE). 

By Dan Scapperotti 


It was at the tender age 
of 18 when actress Sally 
Kirkland turned director. 
Approving her as his schol- 
arship student, choreogra- 
pher Jerome Robbins invit- 
ed Kirkland to direct Dylan 
Thomas’ Adoen-tures in the 
Skin Trade at the Festival 
of Two Worlds. “It was a 
pretty lofty way to begin 
your post-high school ca- 
reer,” recalls Kirkland, who 
also appeared in the play. By 
1978, she was professionally 
teaching, full time, at L.A.’s 
Lee Strasberg Theater: ac- 
tresses Rebecca DeMornay 
(4:6) and Amy Madigan were 
among her students. During 
the same period, Kirkland 
debuted as theatre director, 
helming the likes of Lone 
Star, Private Wars and 
Laundry of Bourbon, the lat- 
ter an introspective analysis 
of three Tfexan women drink- 
ing bourbon while doing 
their laundry. 

Upon earning an Acade- 
my Award nomination for 
her performance in ANNA 
(1987), Kirkland was cast — 
at breakneck speed — in a 
profusion of movies. But the 
phone eventually stopped 



A former FF cover girl (r), Kirkland cast and directed Amy Undsay (() in Lover 
From Another Planet, an episode of Playboy's WOMEN: STORIES OF PASSiON. 


ringing, and the actress 
started to panic. “I went 
through a spell,” she ad- 
mits. “That was so frighten- 
ing — to be working on three 
or four films a year and, sud- 
denly, there was a dry spell, 
I was looking for a new sup- 
port system, and I ended up 
networking with other 
women and trying to find a 
community of women that 
would be supportive of each 
other — no matter what. In 
this past year, I was directed 
by a 25-year-old girl. Juli- 
enne Hiam: that film is in 
post-production right now. 
And then I was directed by 
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fantasies so she can smash 
her block? I happen to love 
motels and I don’t mean just 
love affairs. I’ve had bisexu- 
al experiences in my life, 
but, for whatever reason, I 
don’t get cast that way very 
much. I was very glad that I 
was cast that way this time 
because, as an artist, you al- 
ways want to get everything 
down that you’ve ever expe- 
rienced. I didn’t want to 
have to go murder someone 
when I ‘murdered’ Nick Cory 
in IN THE HEAT OF PAS- 
SION [1992], so then you go 
to what Lee Strasberg called 
the ’as if — as if I was so an- 
gry that I could pick up a 
gun.” 

While shooting Motel 
Magic, Kirkland found a 
willing accomplice in Lands- 
burg. “She honored all of my 
little requests, including I 
didn’t want to be totally 
nude,” relates Kirkland. “I 
wanted to look like I really 
was a housewife. It wasn’t 
going to be ‘Sally Kirkland 
doing glamorous Femme Fa- 
tales-type stuff.’ I wanted 
you to believe that I was 
married all of those years — 
and a mom all of those 
years. I wanted to be ordi- 
nary middle class so when I 


was transformed through 
these two young, beautiful 
people — who made me feel 
beautiful — I then became 
Superwoman. 

‘T personally come from a 
place where I don’t think age 
has anything to do with any- 
thing. When I was younger, 
one of the people who was 
my lover was much older 
than me. My first husband 
was my age, my second hus- 
band was ten years younger. 
I believe in staying open to 
what your own soul brings 
in. So for me. Motel Magic 
was right on the money. Be- 
ing this middle-aged woman, 
the last thing that she’d ever 
imagine was to be in a motel 
room with a boy and a girl in 
their twenties.” 

Originally scheduled to be 
telecast during the summer 
of ’97, the show was bumped 
to a 1998 premiere. “I had it 
in my contract,” Kirkland 
explains, “that if I was going 
to work for next to no money, 
they would have to allow me 
to direct an episode of 
WOMEN if the series was 
picked up for another sea- 
son. I got a call from this 
wonderful, magical person, 
Elisa Rothstein. She was my 
boss. She was the interview- 


Linda Shayne in Bucharest 
for a children’s film, shot for 
Paramount, called LITTLE 
GHOST.” 

Director Valerie Lands- 
burg subsequently offered 
Kirkland a substantive role 
in Motel Magic, an episode 
of WOMEN: STORIES OF 
PASSION. Kirkland par- 
layed her gig on the Show- 
time series into a directing 
assignment. “Valerie is bril- 
liant,” she exclaims. “She be- 
came my mentor for moving 
into that slot as a director on 
WOMEN. She had five years 
as an actor on FAME, and 
she really knew what it was 
to tell actors what to do. Ac- 
tors know how to talk to ac- 
tors. Valerie and I went to 
lunch and I said, ‘Look, if I 
agree to do this thing — 
which completely brings my 
quote [i.e. salary] down to 
2ero — can I get to direct?’ 
You build your career into a 
place where you make a cer- 
tain amount of money for a 
day, a week, a month. You 
build up your quote. Your 


quote can change, but gener- 
ally you can hold on to your 
quote for several years. If 
you agree to work below 
your quote, it should be be- 
cause you’re involved with 
producing or directing or you 
own part of the project. A lot 
of things I produced I did for 
very little money, but I 
owned a piece at the back 
end.” 

Kirkland was cast as an 
author, whose creativity me- 
ter is on empty, in Motel 
Magic (original title: Hotel 
Paradiso)'. leaving behind 
her family for the sohtude of 
a rural motel, she not only 
regenerates her aesthetic 
drive but rekindles her pas- 
sion as well. It seems the 
roadside inn mystically reju- 
venates its guests. “My char- 
acter’s life was boring,” says 
Kirkland. “She was having 
an artist’s block hke I had in 
1985 when I went to New 
York to start all over again. 
She couldn’t write, so fanta- 
sy comes into play. How can 
she go into her own erotic 


SALLY KIRKLAND 

«l wanted to look like a housewife. It wasn’t 
going to be ‘Sally Kirkland doing glamorous 
Femme fata/es-hpe stuff.’ I want you to believe 
I was really manied aud a mom all those years.” 



er in Motel Mo^ic. She 
called me and said 
they picked up the 
show, and I was on as a 
director. It was one of 
the happiest moments 
of my life that I was go- 
ing to get to direct tele- 
vision. I had already di- 
rected 65 showcases of 
scenes, and four plays, 
and I had produced 
both on stage and in 
films. But I had never 
directed television or 
film, so just getting past 
the fear of the camera 
was a big thing.” 

Supervising the ac- 
tors was no challenge 
for Kirkland, but now 
she had to schmooze 
with eight depart- 
ments. Shot lists and 
music assemblage 
were all new to her; 
furthermore, the trade 
language was Greek to 
the fledgling director. 
Kirkland hadn’t en- 
rolled in film school, 
but she knew what to 
do: “I took the money 
that they gave me and 
I hired two film school 
graduates to educate 
me to the language.” 

Her directing assign- 
ment was Lover From 
Another Planet, an epi- 
sode written by Libby 
McDonald, Broaching 
sci-fi, the plot involves 
Jenny, a housefrau for 
several years, who’s disillu- 
sioned with her marriage to 
Billy. It seems her husband’s 
idea of a good time is to sit in 
their trailer, swill a few cans 
of brew and watch sports on 
TV. One night, a disgusted 
Jenny flees her home and 
has a close encounter on the 
highway. An extraterrestrial 
presence requests a demon- 
stration of human sexual re- 
production: the exercise is 
“alien” to the inhabitants of 
its planet. The Martian 
probes Jenny’s libido to de- 
termine which sort of stimu- 
lation would mollify her. She 
finally has sexual trysts 
with three different charac- 
ters. 

“I thought it was very 
charming and funny and, 
hopefully, vulnerable,” grins 
Kirkland. “Given it was erot- 


masters to mediums to 
closeups, without any 
tension on the set. I 
was very impressed 
with Dave Truly’s calm 
because sometimes I 
can get rather stressed. 
I don’t know what I 
would have done if I 
had a cameraman I 
didn’t trust.” 

Adele Bertei-Ceechi, 
who directed City of 
Men among several 
other episodes of 
WOMEN: STORIES 
OF PASSION, was in- 
strumental to buttress- 
ing Kirkland’s confi- 
dence: “Adele let me 
come on her set and al- 
lowed me to observe 
her working with some 
of the same crew mem- 
bers that I was going to 
be working with. She 
also showed me this in- 
sane monitor system. 
Frankly I’m not sure 
I’m going to use too 
much of it in the fu- 
ture. I like standing 
right next to the cam- 
eraman, seeing the ac- 
tor’s eyes. But because 
it was my first time, I 
allowed myself to do 
what other directors 
had done. But different 
things work for differ- 
ent directors.” 

Kirkland’s “meat 
and potatoes” training 
conflicted with the glit- 
ter of technology. “Nowa- 
days, in television and film, 
there are two things that are 
going on. One is digital com- 
puterized editing which is 
freaky because it’s all in the 
computer. That was one 
thing that 1 had to adapt to 
because I don’t own a com- 
puter. I’m not on e-mail. I’m 
resisting and I’ve got to get 
over that. This other thing 
that I had to learn was this 
monitor. The monitor is go- 
ing to show you the frame 
that the camera sees: so no 
matter how you direct the 
actors, you know the frame. 
You can look through the 
camera but that’s difficult 
for me because I wear glass- 
es. With the contacts being 
bifocal or the glasses bump- 
ing into the camera, it’s easi- 
er to go and look at this 


ica, I tried to bring in inno- 
cence. I was the first nude 
actor in New York theatre, 
around 1968, in Terence Mc- 
Nally’s play Sweet Eros. I 
did it because I was protest- 
ing against Vietnam, which 
is what we were all doing in 
the ’60s. But I saw how Hol- 
lywood had turned my use of 
nudity into really bad ex- 
ploitation. Bad, not good. 
And that hurt my artist’s 
soul. 

“What I try to do now, 
now that I’m a mature per- 
son — although I still think of 
myself as twelve — is to give 
back. One way to give back 
is to teach, and directing is 
another form of teaching, 
adding on the technical as- 
pects — which, for me, was a 
motherfucker.” 

One of the techniques 


practiced on the series is an 
optical system pioneered by 
Jerry Lewis: a monitor fur- 
nishes the director with the 
camera’s POV. Not that 
Kirkland was impressed: “I 
could not figure out, initially, 
how to be watching a moni- 
tor for the frame when the 
actors were all the way 
across the sound stage. I 
wanted to see their eyes be- 
cause, for me, it’s all in the 
eyes. I hired David Truly, 
the cinematographer who 
had been the cameraman on 
Motel Magic, because I was 
so impressed on how he and 
Valerie Landsburg worked 
together, making the sexual- 
ity and the nudity seem like 
a dance. This was shot in 
five days, which is all you’re 
allowed to shoot. They were 
able to move so quickly from 
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monitor to get the actual 
frame — and, more times 
then not, the monitor is 
nowhere near the actors. If 
you’re not watching for this, 
you can have a slightly dis- 
jointed feeling of being able 
to know exactly what is go- 
ing on in the eyes of the ac- 
tor as it’s happening. And 
the eyes are the key to the 
soul. If it’s not happening 
emotionally in the eyes, if 
there’s no thought process, if 
the actors are just saying 
their lines and looking at 
their tape marks or wherev- 
er they’ve been directed to 
look at, then it comes across 
totally phony. If the actors 
have real thought processes 
going on and they’re work- 
ing internally and they’re re- 
ally truthful in the work I’ve 
directed them to do, then it’s 
going to show up in the 
eyes.” 

Kirkland developed a ce- 
lestial motif that would rep- 
peatedly surface in Lover 
From Another Planet via the 
moon, jewelry and a dan- 
gling mobile. “I wanted that 
to be in every scene,” she 
says. “For instance, I told 
the cameraman not to forget 
to start each scene on the 
mobile of the crescent moon 
that hangs in the trailer; 
that way, I could begin and 
end the editing on that 
moon. That was very impor- 
tant to me. It wasn’t in the 
script, but it was in [my] 
mind that Jenny would have 
this little childlike symbol 
going throughout: it would 
give you the idea that Jen- 
ny’s world was a fantasy 
world. To her, looking at a 
plastic moon just meant go- 
ing to ecstasy, whether it 
was sexual, whether it was 
spiritual, whether it was 
undying love. That was her 
symbol, lb someone else, it 
may be the cross or a peace 
symbol: but, to her, it was 
the crescent moon. Then I’d 
go running to the monitor 
to be sure you could see 
those things and some- 
times it worked, and some- 
times it didn’t, because of 
the amount of time we had 
to get what the producers 
would consider the really 
important coverage. You 
have to fight for these little. 
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was the first nude actor in New York theatre, 
around 196S. But I saw how Hollywood turned 
use of nudity into really bad exploitation. Bad, 
not good. And that hurt my artist's soul.’’ 



Lover/Planel: Amy Lindsay (w/ Stephen Peace) liberates herself from a trailer 
trap. "[Playboy's] doing erotica; they don't want the audience to cry,” says Kirk- 
land. "But I wanted the audience to be sexually tumed-on, crying and laughing," 


tiny things that give your 
soul the joy that you put 
your vision into.” 

A prime requisite Kirk- 
land attached to the actress 
playing Jenny was an apti- 
tude for crying on cue. Audi- 
tioning 30 actresses during a 
three-day casting call, she 
“gave each one of them 
tasks. I’d say, You’re sitting 
in a car. You realize that 
your marriage is over. I 
want you to break down and 
you can take a couple of min- 
utes.’ If they had trouble 
breaking down, guess what? 
They weren’t going to be 
Jenny. I’ve had two broken 
marriages and some more 
broken love affairs in my 
life, and I know what that 
woman’s going through from 
both sides — being left and 
the one who left in a rela- 
tionship. I think that men 
and women are still trying 
to work it out. So it was real- 
ly important to me to do a 
story of heterosexual love 
because I’m still struggling 
with it at my age. I’d love 
nothing more then to be 
happily mauried. I’m not and 
I had a recent breakup with 
someone I loved. Do I know 


this story? Yes, I know this 
story. All of that went into 
that image on screen. It was 
incredibly important to me 
that when she looked in the 
mirror to put on her make- 
up, she could see her hus- 
band watching a basketball 
game on TV in the back- 
ground. Those were images 
that were emotional refer- 
ence points for me.” 

For the voice of the TV 
sportscaster, Kirkland re- 
cruited Scott Green, a popu- 
lar Saturday night fixture 
on KFI Radio; “To me, he 
has such a machismo, big, 
fascinating, incredible voice. 
Hey, let’s face it. You have no 
budget. There’s no real 
budget to do these things, so 
you call up every favor you 
can get going. The crew was 
incredible to me. I fought for 
a lot of points with Show- 
time and Playboy, and some 
I won and some I lost.” 

Jenny eventually makes 
the transition into a liber- 
tine by coming to terms 
with her erotic psyche. Al- 
though she tallies three 
lovers in the episode, the 
original script called for on- 
ly one alien encounter. “The 


producers came in and said 
they wanted it to be three,” 
shrugs Kirkland. “My job as 
director was to make that 
work. One person was go- 
ing to play all of those guys: 
the accountant, the cowboy 
and the husband. Given the 
new script with the three 
aliens, I had to get creative 
in my own imagination. 
First of all, they all should 
have a symbol so you know 
that they’re not real people. 
There’s something that 
they share that is other- 
worldly, so each one has a 
number and a star tattoo 
that meant that they were 
part of this alien world.” 

Inspired by her memo- 
ries of the Disney classics, 
Kirkland perceived the 
script as a “Cinderella sto- 
ry,” full of innocence and 
childlike vulnerability. Jen- 
ny’s alliance with the alien 
was more fairy tale than 
sci-fi. “I wanted you to be- 
lieve how much these two 
people loved each other,” 
notes Kirkland. “I wanted 
you to believe when she 
was ripping out of that 
trailer, that she was really 
naive. For me, that was 
Sally directing Sally . I was 
remembering how I was, 
first as a virgin and then in 
love for the first time and 
then broken-hearted for the 
first time. And, in my case, 
I did have a nervous break- 
down so I wanted her ner- 
vous breakdown to go on 
longer than it did, but you 
only have 23 minutes. 
They’re doing late night 
erotica they don’t want the 
audience to start crying. I 
wanted it all. I want the 
audience to be sexually 
turned-on and crying and 
laughing.” 

The producers informed 
Kirkland that she should 
tell auditioning actors 
about the obligation to 
perform nude scenes. Amy 
Lindsay eventually was 
cast as Jenny. “I think she 
had to get down to her un- 
derpants,” says Kirkland, 
“and she was comfortable 
with it because she had 
done another movie. They 
do a body check, which 
means they get down to 
their underwear. When 



you’re doing erotica, you 
have producers breathing 
down your neck to make 
sure you get beautiful, 
beautiful people. I told all 
the guys I knew to go to 
the gym and buff up be- 
fore auditions because, be- 
lieve me, they’re going to 
want people who are in 
shape. 

“Directing is knowing 
how to cast and to have the 
sensitivity to get In there 
with the actors, where they 
feel safe. Then they’ll go to 
places where they wouldn’t 
normally go with the cam- 
era present. I’m also a yoga 
teacher and a minister and 
a counselor, so people just 
open up to me. They know 
that there is a certain spiri- 
tual protection no matter 
how many tears flow or how 
angry an actor gets. The 
hard part is the technical 
stuff. You can do a great 
scene and then be told that 
there was a boom hanging 
in frame.” 

The various incarnations 
of Jenny’s lover include her 
husband Bill before they 
were married, a cowboy and 
an accountant. “I had a lot 
of fun with that,” laughs 
Kirkland. “There is a part of 
me that loves the down to 
earth attitude of the ac- 
countant in one’s life. There 
is a part of me that loves 
the wildness of the cowboy 
in my life. And there is a 
part of me that wants an 
emotional Romeo and Juliet 
love affair that would be the 
Bill/Jenny original. Then, 


Kirkland as an author In Molel Magic: 
"How can my character switch into 
her erotic fantasies so she can fi- 
nally recover from writer’s block?” 

unfortunately, Jenny’s story 
is my story. Ironically, my 
ex-boyfriend and I weren’t 
even broken up when I went 
into pre-production. Jenny 
went to fantasy to survive 
and get out of a hurtful sit- 
uation. 

“I support really good 
erotica and WOMEN is do- 
ing that. I think the con- 
sciousness of what women 
go through in their explo- 
ration of their own sexuali- 
ty is very authentic on the 
series because of the obvi- 
ous reasons. Elisa is at the 
helm and the writers are 
women, writing what they 
know and the directors are 
women directing what they 
know.” □ 





X-FILES, ALIENS & BODY SNATCHERS: AS THE SELF-PROFESSED 
“SCI-FI QUEEN,” VERONICA CARTWRIGHT HAS THE RIGHT STUFF. 

By David Hughes 


There is a curious phe- 
nomenon which afflicts guest 
actors on THE X-FILES, es- 
pecially those who have 
rarely, if ever, watched the 
show prior to being cast on it. 
Veronica Cartwright, who 
guest starred as Cassandra 
Spender in the two-part 
story “Patient X” (3/1/98) 
and “Red and the Black” 
(3/8/98), is only its latest vic- 
tim. Those affected find that 
after appearing on the show 
for the first time — even if 
it’s just a one-time guest ap- 
pearance — they are instant- 
ly hooked, never missing an 
episode thereafter. “I had 
seen it a couple of times be- 
fore,” recounts the British- 
born actress, speaking from 
her adoptive home in Cali- 
fornia. “But in the ones I 
saw, there were people com- 
ing up out of the ground and 
things like that, and it sort 
of lost me. But I must say, I 
have watched it religiously 
now every Sunday.” Really^ 
‘T have,” she reiterates. “I’ve 
watched it every week — it’s 
just bizarre!” 

Although Cartwright 
may not have initially fol- 
lowed THE X-FILES, series 
creator and executive pro- 
ducer Chris Carter was al- 
ready a devout fan of 



Cartwright’s work, especial- 
ly her role in INVASION OF 
THE BODY SNATCHERS, 
which had a tangible influ- 
ence on THE X-FILES. “He 
said that for the last five 
years, he had actually tried 
to find me a part that would 
be really good, but that last 
season was the first oppor- 
tunity that he’d come up 
with something,” says the 
flattered veteran. “He said 
that these episodes would 
be the lead-up to how Mul- 
der and Scully are set up for 
the X-FILES movie, so the 
idea of this character was 
basically to get them to the 
point that they are at when 
the movie begins.” 

Back then, as a new 
X-FILES apprentice, she 
needed to understand the 
series’ characters and 
icons. The producers fur- 
nished Cartwright with 
taped episodes that would 
give her some insight into 
her character, Cassandra 
Spender. 

“They gave me the ones 
that Steve Railsback did — 
‘Ascension’ and something 
else,” she says, referring to 
the second season two- 
parter in which Duane Bar- 
ry abducts Scully prior to 
being kidnapped himself: 
it’s this scenario, related in 
“Patient X,” that prompts 
Spender’s rendezvous with 
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ALIEN: T: Director Ridley Scott back (o camera) rehearses Cartwright and Tom Skerritt (“RIdIr 
being able to communicate with the actors."). B: Cartwright and Skerritt relax betweert takes ("When the 



Mulder. ‘That’s how I began 
to realize that Mulder was 
someone who believed in 
this, and it led me to the 
doctor [Heitz Werber].” 
Of course, when Spender fi- 
nally met with Mulder, his 
convictions had so radical- 
ly changed that he might 
have been replaced by a 
body snatcher. “I know, it’s 
kind of weird,” shrugs 


Cartwright. “She’s saying, 
‘Don’t you feel it?’ and he’s 
just blanking her” 

Between takes, the actress 
fraternized with Mulder’s 
more sociable alter ego. 
“David Duchovny is very fun- 
ny,” she says. “He has the dri- 
est sense of humour. He and 
Gillian are both terrific, 
which, considering the hours 
they work, is unbelievable.” 


And since she appeared in a 
recent episode of ER, 
Cartwright has a unique 
frame of reference to draw 
upon. “On ER,” she says, 
‘you don’t have the same peo- 
ple in every scene because 
there’s an ensemble cast. But 
with X-FILES, David and 
Gillian [Anderson] are at the 
forefront of everything, so 
their hours are very, very 
long.” Indeed, Cartwright 
speculated on whether the 
series’ relocation — from Van- 
couver to Los Angeles — 
would affect its longevity. “I 
don’t see how they’re going to 
be able to do that,” she con- 
fides. “Chris is in love with 
Vancouver because every- 
thing’s accessible — nothing’s 
more than an hour or an 
hour and a half away: and 
the Canadian dollar is such 
an advantage because it’s a 
third of the cost.” Cartwright 
is convinced that her own 
episodes woidd have suffered 
had they been shot on her 
home turf. “We were out on 
the dam at the end of the 


first episode, and it was ab- 
solutely exquisite,” she says. 
“Anyway, the [director of pho- 
tography] went up and put 
all these lights on top of it. 
Now, can you imagine a Los 
Angeles [director of photog- 
raphy] wanting to do that? 
They even turned the dam off 
while we shot all night, and 
then turned it back on at the 
end so that we could get a 
shot! You’d never have that 
in L.A.” 

“Then, for the second 
show, they recreated the en- 
tire dam on a sound stage,” 
she continues. ‘They brought 
in photographs and matched 
it up, built the facade and 
those burning bodies — it weis 
all done on a sound stage, 
and it cost over half a million 
dollars just to build the set. 
They would never be able to 
[afford to] do that in L.A. 
They did one I saw with a 
747 crash, and one with a 
submarine, and I caught one 
where Mulder was on top 
of a train and he jumped 
off and the train explod^. I 
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mean, my God, you can’t do 
that on TV! They really are 
like movies and they shoot 
them in eight days!” 

The 49-year-old actress’ 
career spans more than 40 
years. “Isn’t that frighten- 
ing?” she jokes. “I know it 
sounds hideous to me!” 
Cartwright was barely six 
years old when she pitched 
Kellogg’s cereals on TV com- 
merci^. (Her sister Angela, 
also an actress, was even 
younger when she started. 
Only three in SOMEBODY 
UP THERE UKES ME [’56], 
Angela played Danny Thomas’ 
little girl on his TV series 
MAKE ROOM FOR DADDY 
and later appeared in LOST 
IN SPACE.) 

Surprisingly, Cartwright 
was not born into a show 
business family. Her mother 
was formerly a nurse, and 
her father was a technical il- 
lustrator, though he would 
later build miniatures for 
sagas like TORAI TORA! TO- 
RAI and THE WINDS OF 
WAR. The tyke turned to act- 
ing through a chance meet- 
ing with someone who recom- 
mended formal management 
for both sisters. “I don’t know 
what possessed my mom,” 
she says, “but she cdled [the 
agent] One of Cartwright’s s 
earliest television appear- 
ances was in a 1962 episode 
(“I Sing the Body Electric”) of 
THE TWILIGHT ZONE. 
“Isn’t that series and THE 
X-FILES basically the same 
show?” she asks. “Except they 
allow for a continuing story in 
Chris Carter’s production; 
whereas, on THE TWILIGHT 
ZONE, each one was an individ- 
ual story.” 

Appearing in several 
episodes of ALFRED 
HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, 
Cartwright crossed-over in- 
to another medium when 
“Hitch” cast the ingenue as 
Rod Taylor’s sister in THE 
BIRDS (1963). “I had done 
his TV show, but I had never 
met Alfred Hitchcock,” she 
recalls. “And I’d never seen 
one of his films — ^you think 
my parents let me see PSY- 
CHO? But he had seen some 
footage of me in CHIL- 
DREN’S HOUR [’61], and 
he requested meeting me. I 
used to take Hitchcock cups 


lot of politics [and favors] 
were going on during the making 
of [ALIEN]. It got a bit bigger than 
anyone had planned, and studio 
pressure & egos got involved.” 



T: Cartwright, cast as UFO fanatic Cassandra Spender in X FILES episode "The 
Red & the Black," drifts into the heavens ("The dam was recreated on a sound 
stage for half a million dollars.”), B: Attending a pod w/ Donald Sutherland in 
INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS (78). R; Cartwright reunited w/ BODY 
SNATCHERS director Philip Kaufman for THE RIGHT STUFF (w/ Fred Ward). 



of tea every afternoon at 
4:30. He used to tell me 
dirty jokes, and he taught 
me how to cook steak be- 
cause he said I would need 
to know that one day.” 

She remembers nothing 
about Hitchcock’s allegedly 
abusive treatment of Ms. 
Tippi Hedren; “I was never 
aware of it. But I was 12 
years old, so that probably 
went straight over my head. 
I know he could be tortuous. 
I remember this one scene, 
all the kids were on this 
treadmill [to simulate] run- 
ning from the birds and he 
kept saying, ‘Faster! 
Faster!’ And, of course, you 
were like a bowling ball: if 
one kid went down, you 
would knock all the others 
down like bowling pins, so 
you did your damndest to 
keep on your feet. I think he 
got a little vicarious thrill 
out of watching kids falling 
off this treadmill, you 
know?” 

Although Cartwright 
steadily worked on television, 
an 11-year period of unem- 
ployment followed. During 
this unproductive phase, she 
returned to her native Eng- 
land but finally found work in 



the critically drubbed IN- 
SERTS (1976), which served as 
actor Bob Hoskins’ film de- 
but. Returning to Hollywood, 
Cartwright was promptly cast 
as masseuse Nan<y Bellicec in 
Philip Kaufinan’s 1978 remake 
of INVASION OF THE 
BODY SNATCHERS. The 
film’s ensemble included 
Donald Sutherland, Jeff 
Goldblum and Leonard Mc- 
Coy. “BODY SNATCH- 
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E R S was a metaphor for 
people who don’t really want 
to love, and hate intimacy,” 
she says. “The pod was the 
metaphor for that because 
rather than be hurt, or ex- 
press the fact that they’re re- 
ally in love with somebody, 
these people would just 
rather cut themselves off 
and live in a mediocre 
world.” Her admiration 
for Kaufman was obviously 
mutual. The director subse- 
quently cast Cartwright as 
Gus Grissom’s wife in the 
lauded RIGHT STUFF 
(1983), an epic chronicle 
about the genesis of Ameri- 
ca’s space program. 

“I did BODY SNATCH- 
ERS, one of Philip’s first 
movies, and later on 1 did 
THE RIGHT STUFF,” she 
says, “and he had grown so 
much. I mean, he really did 
seem at ease talking to ac- 
tors, more than he did with 
BODY SNATCHERS. He’s a 
wonderful man — a sweet- 
heart — I just love him. He 
should make another movie so 
I cffluld work with him again.” 

Only one year after wrap- 
ping BODY SNATCHERS, 
Cartwright landed a gig in 
Ridley Scott’s ALIEN. Un- 



fortunately, upon her arrival 
at the British studio, things 
didn’t go quite according to 
plan. “I thought I was play- 
ing Ripley,” she reveals. 
“That’s the only part I’d ever 
read for, so that’s what I 
thought.” It wasn’t until 
Cartwright attended her cos- 
tume fitting that she found out 
her role had been switched with 
a relative newcomer. Sigourney 
Weaver was cast as Ripley 


took cups of tea to [Alfred 
Hitchcock] every afternoon. He 
told me dirty jokes & taught me 
how to cook steak, ’cause he said 
I’d need to know that one day.’> 



T: With Donald Sutherland In INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS (“A meta- 
phor for people who don't really want to love,"), 5: Besieged by THE BIRDS, a 
12-year-old Cartwright Is cradled by Suzanne Pleshette (Uppl Hedren & Rod 
Taylor In background). L: Taylor comforts Jessica Tandy & Cartwright after bird 
attack. The actress recalls that director Alfred Hitchcock "could be torturous.” 



and Cartwright was as- 
signed the slightly hysteri- 
cal character of Lambert. 

‘T called my agent back in 
L.A. and I said, ‘Aren’t I do- 
ing Ripley?’ And he said, 
‘Yes — I think so.’ I mean, 
that’s what he thought, too! 
1 even auditioned again 
when I was in England, and 
the part that I read for was 
Ripley. They didn’t bother to 
tell me, and I’d never even 
looked at the script from the 
point of view of Lambert. So 
then I had to re-read the 
script.” 

Any idea why the roles 
were switched? “There was 
a lot of pobtics going on dur- 
ing the making of that 
movie,” Cartwright sighs. 
“It was Sigourney’s first job, 
but her daddy was a bigwig 
[and] there was a lot of fa- 
vors going on. It just got a 
bit bigger than anybody had 
planned, and studio pres- 
sure and egos and every- 
thing got involved.” 

“Filming was very diffi- 
cult. When the set was all 
connected, it was extremely 
claustrophobic. You got 
sprayed down with glycer- 
ine every day, there was 
tons and tons of smoke and 
Ridley was at this stage 
where he didn’t really care 
about being able to commu- 
nicate with the actors — he 
was more interested in what 
the little things on Ian 
Holm’s desk looked like. I 
think in his movies he’s ma- 
tured a little, and he seems 
to be talking to actors a lit- 
tle more...” 

Cartwright is no stranger 
to the genre. “Oh my God,” 
she laughs, “I’m a sci-fi 
queen!” Past roles have in- 
cluded “the fourth witch” in 
George Miller’s THE 
WITCHES OF EASTWICK. 
Then there was FLIGHT OF 
THE NAVIGATOR, NIGHT- 
MARES (a busted, episodic 
TV series released theatri- 
cally as a feature-length 
film) and THE LOTTERY, 
the latter an adaptation of 
Shirley Jackson’s short sto- 
ry. She also grappled with 
fellow X-FILES alumnus 
Tony Todd (“Sleepless”) in 
CANDYMAN: FAREWELL 
TO THE FLESH and, more 
recently, was cast in 
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■n The ALIEN crew (Cartwright, second from left) emerge from cryosleep. B: Cartwright with crewmates P to r) John Hurt, Ian Holm, Sigourney Weaver, Yaphel 
Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton & Tom Skerritt. When she reported for work, Cartwright assumed that she’d been cast as Ripley; Weaver, however, was heir to the role. 



QUICKSILVER HIGHWAY, 
the portmanteau movie-of- 
the-week starring 
Christopher Lloyd. “That 
one was a Stephen King 
story in which a set of me- 
chanical teeth start taking 
over," she says. “I got to 
play this fat person,” she 
chuckles. “I had this big 
‘fat suit’ on me, and they 
called me ‘trailer butt’. It 
was hysterical. How often 
do you get to do those kind 
of things?” 

Among her latest projects 
is TRASH, with fledgling 
bombshell Jaime Pressly, 
and THE RAT PACK. But 
she’s especially proud of “a 
terrific little movie” called 
SPARKLER. Cartwright’s 
performance, as stripper 
Dottie Delgato, is drawing 
rave reviews. “We shot it in 
a strip Joint. I had my little 
strip numbers on, and I had 
an absolute ball. How often 
do you get to play a part like 
that at my age?” 

But, somehow, we can’t 
abandon discussion of THE 


X-FILES. Cartwright re- 
calls that production of one 
of last year’s episodes (April 
20th), was shot on her 48th 
birthday. “It was the last 
show [of the fifth series],” 
she notes. “It was all under 
wraps, so I had no idea what 
to expect. I mean, you think 
you’re dead and then you’re 
not dead...? Everybody as- 
sumed Cigarette Smoking 
Man was dead and yet, at 
the end of the second 
episode that I did, here he 
is! And could he have been 
the father of my son?...” 

So now that Cartwright 
is a professed X-FILES afi- 
cionado, which episodes 
qualify as her favorites? “I 
like the ones which are 
more psychological,” she 
says, “where they sort of 
leave you in that ambiguous 
state [and] you’re not sure if 
it’s the government or it’s an 
actual alien abduction, you 
know? Because there’s a 
possibility that it could pos- 
sibly be true. Who knows?” 
So is she, like Cassandra 


Spender, a believer? “Well, I 
mean, are we the only peo- 
ple?” ponders Cartwright. 
“There seems to be so much 
energy floating around for 
us to be the only people in 
the universe. I was sort of 
hoping that when that little 
Sojourner went up onto 
Mars that some Martian 
guy would come out and 
check it out but, you know, 


that never happened. In- 
stead, NASA lost the remote 
control!” 

But let’s assume that ex- 
traterrestrials eventually 
visit Earth for a social call. 
Would Cartwright welcome 
them as warmly as Ms. Spen- 
der? “Oh, who knows?” she 
responds. ‘T mean, if they all 
look like Jeff Bridges in 
STARMAN... absolutely!” □ 
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THE “ALIEN NATION” ACTRESS 
ON A SOAP BOX: HER TV ROLE, 
NUDITY AND THE ENVIRONMENT. 

By Desire Gonzales 



ALIEN NATION'S Francisco family <1 to r): Sean Six ("Buck”), Eric Pierpoint 
("George”), Scarabelli (“Susan”), Lauren Woodland ("Emily”). The pod of their 
third child Is transferred from mother to father (or the final stage of gestation. 


“I don’t get it,” says a 
frustrated Michele Scara- 
belli. “They say the baby 
boomers are now older and 
you’re going to see more old- 
er women [on TV and film], 
I think the problem is in 
who’s running the shops — 
young male executives who 
come from law or account- 
ing. They repeat the tried- 
and-true. It just reeks of 
desperation. The answer is 
to get female producers and 
writers in there and get 
them to write! But it’s not 
happening.” 

And insult is added to in- 
jury. Scarabelli, cast as Su- 
san Francisco on ALIEN 
NATION: THE SERIES 
(1989-91), insists, “This has 
been a rather dismal pilot 
season. There wasn’t a lot 
for women in their late thir- 
ties onward. What’s been 
happening is, the feature 
[film) actresses haven’t been 
getting work, so they’re de- 
ciding to do television. The 
quality is there, but it 
makes it very difficult for 
[other] women to make any 
headway. The roles are 
dwindling.” 

Scarabelli loves to work 
and, for her, work is acting. 
“But,” she says, “I find it 
frustrating. At a certain age, 
one gets tired of the child- 
like position you are put in 
as an actor, where you are 
constantly at the mercy of 
other people. At some point, 
as an adult, you want to be 
in charge of your life. I rec- 
ognize that a lot of people 
feel that there are forces out 
there that are controlling 
their lives. At times, they 
have the same sense of, ‘Oh 
God, where is my life going?’ 
But really, in the industry, 


the actor is kind of a child. 
They are treated like chil- 
dren. They behave like chil- 
dren. And, if you mature out 
of that idea and position, 
you kind of go, ‘I want more 
control.’” 

Scarabelli opted to exer- 
cise control while debuting 
in the business; “When I 
first started in Montreal, 
they were doing films with 
quite a bit of nudity. I 
turned down lots of those.” 
One producer hired a starlet 


for a risque role that Scara- 
belli rejected. “A few years 
later, the producer came to 
me and said [the starlet’s] 
career was going through 
the roof! I said, ‘Doing 
what? She’s still showing 
her [boobs] and that’s as far 
as her career is going — 
T&A!’ I really believe that 
the one way to show that 
you have talent is by not 
showing anything.” 

This doesn’t mean Scara- 
belli is a prude. Not by a 


long shot. “I have done some 
nudity when I thought it 
was integral to the charac- 
ter. So I don’t have a prob- 
lem with nudity, just how 
it’s used.” 

Acknowledging a lack of 
female talent behind the 
camera, Scarabelli is con- 
ceptualizing her own vehi- 
cles. “I’m developing a show 
with a woman friend who is 
an underwater camera ex- 
pert. ..which I can’t talk 
about.” But this pursuit has 
left her with sore knuckles, 
as she’s been knocking on 
studio doors to pitch the 
production. “At times, I find 
the business dishearten- 
ing,” says Scarabelli. “There 
are so many other things in 
life that are more important 
than trying to talk some guy 
behind a desk into putting 
millions of dollars into your 
project.” 

Those “other things” in- 
clude the SPCA, literacy 
programs. Planned Parent- 
hood and environmental is- 
sues. “I believe that our 
planet is a living, breathing 
organism and she’s going to 
get even if we don’t pay at- 
tention!” cautions Scarabel- 
li. “I’ve recently joined the 
Board of Directors for ECO 
[Environmental Communi- 
cations Office]. We’re mak- 
ing public service announce- 
ments, letting people know 
what they are doing really 
has made a difference!’”’ 

The actress is drawing 
upon her personal experi- 
ence: “During the [Exxon] 
Valdez oil spill, I went up on 
my own and washed sea ot- 
ters. There would be days 
when I would be sitting 
there cleaning these little 
guys and wondering, ‘Is sav- 
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ing a couple of hundred and putting 
them back into polluted waters mak- 
ing a difference?’ I think we’ve got to 
overcome that negativity. The earth 
does have amazing restorative powers. 
We’re just now seeing the effects of re- 
cycling and cleaning up the waters. We 
really can make a difference.” 

She resists being labeled as a vege- 
tarian. “But I don’t eat red meat. I was 
listening to somebody talking on the 
radio about how the steroids and hor- 
mones are affecting men. Some Texas 
cattle people were booing him. And 
the doctor says, Well, these are the 
statistics and your penises are 
shrinking.’ Boy, did they shut up 
fast and pay attention!... 

“There’s a lot out there that we 
don’t know: it’s foolhardy to believe 
that the powers-that-be will take 
care of us. You have to start reading 
and educating yourself! One of the 
biggest problems is there’s too many 
people! I’m all for sex education in 
the schools. People can go on all 
they want about how showing kids 
how to use condoms is going to 
make them want to do it. Well, 
they’re going to do it, anyway! Ab- 
stinence is an absurd concept.” 

Campaigning for the SPCA, 


Scarabelli found herself nose-to-nose 
with a small dog named Boo; “When 
we were shooting ALIEN NATION, 
our parking lot was right next to the 
South Central Animal Shelter — which 
is a misnomer if there ever was one be- 
cause, basically, they’re given a week. I 
had no resistance: the first dog I saw, I 
wanted. And he was basically being led 
in by his owner who didn’t want him 
anymore. I went in looking for a large 
dog — I had just bought a house and 
wanted someone to protect the 


‘manor’ — and I walked out with this 
17-pound, white fluff ball! I took him 
back to the set to show Eric Pierpoint, 
who played my husband, George. I 
held the dog up behind the camera and 
he just broke! George just hit the floor 
laughing, 'It’s you!”’ 

Not surprisingly, Scarabelli’s char- 
acter on ALIEN N.^ION strayed from 
stereotype but the message was lost on 
the studio brass, 'll) date, with only a 
few exceptions, TV scribes have failed 
to experiment with equally intriguing, 
genre-driven roles for women. “I found 
it a challenge to portray a female alien 
and mother,” relates the actress. “In 
one TV movie spin-off, ALIEN NA- 
TION: THE UDARA LEGACY [1997], 
Mom [i.e., Susan Francisco] reveals 
that she was a trained assassin back 
on the ship. Susan says, ‘I feel that I 
do not have to defend myself. We were 
slaves and I thought there was noth- 
ing else we could do! It was either that 
or die!’ I think it touched aspects of 
people’s lives. 

“What was wonderful about work- 
ing with ALIEN NATION was that she 
[Susan] was well-rounded. We came 
from a matriarchal society. Our show 
challenged not only the concept of 
what it means to be a woman or man, 
but questioned the relationship. Why 
does there really need to be that kind 
of power struggle? I think we showed 
the polarity and made people more 
aware of it. Why be in charge instead 
of being in a partnership? 

“ALIEN NATION was a metaphor 
for life on the planet, certainly in 
California. We aliens were the last 
immigrants but not so different that 
people couldn’t identify with the 
characters. I think we touched a 
chord in people, and a lot of it had to 
do with the spiritual side and the 
humor.” 

Though the role was intellectu- 
ally appealing, Scarabelli “found 
it frustrating from an actress' 
point of view. Not only did the 
two males of the show have most of 
the stuff to do, but my husband 
even got to give birth! I had even 
less to do than if I had been on a 
normal job!” □ 


SCARABELLI 

“ALIEN NATION 
challenged not only 
the concept of being 
a man or woman, but 
the relationships.” 





THE “CREEPSHOW 3” GUY, 
WHO ALSO PRODUCED FOR 
JOHN SAYLES, IS BEHIND IT. 

By Dan Scapperotti 


What’s the recipe for HOT SPRINGS HOTEL, Show- 
time’s late night burlesque? Take FAWLTY TOWERS, add a 
scoopful of hoary jokes that would make a THREE’S COM- 
PANY rerun seem Kafkaesque, spice with gratuitous nudi- 
ty, and keep a lid on any pretense of plot. It’s sort of a 
GILLIGAN’S ISLAND with sex — the sort of mind candy 
that Homer Simpson would guzzle with a six-pack of Duff 
as a chaser. Producer Jim Dudelson, along with co-produc- 
er/director/writer Ana ClaveU, has recycled the erotic con- 


tent of late night cable into a sitcom format. 


It seems that Dudelson, 
after producing 30 episodes 
of Showtime’s COMPRO- 
MISING POSITIONS, 
searched for less rigid op- 
tions of adult entertain- 
ment. “If you see the late 
night shows on Showtime 
and HBO, they’re all half- 
hour vignettes,” he explains. 
“They close and new actors 


come in for the next show. I 
wanted to do something 
with continuing characters 
which hadn’t been done be- 
fore. That’s what I did with 
HOT SPRINGS HOTEL. I 
wanted to do a show which 
was not in L.A. and I want- 
ed to show some production 
values.” 

Dudelson previously pro- 




Unda O’Neal aa one of the hotel’s tourist 
traps. “A lot of the photographic models, 
on location In Palm Springs, were able to 
come back to LA. and do commercials." 

duced Showtime’s FIRST 
LOVE series as well as 
MATEWAN, a 1987 release 
directed and written by 
John Sayles. Then there 
was SKEETER (1993), a B- 
film about giant mosquitoes, 
which Dudelson tackled be- 
cause, “I wanted to do a 
1950s sci-fi movie. I devel- 
oped that for two years and 
finally, once it was getting 
made, they changed it com- 
pletely. Basically, I walked 
off. I got paid and got my 
credit, but I said, ‘This isn’t 
the movie I spent two years 
developing.’ To them, the 
mosquitoes were secondary. 

I thought the mosquitoes 
looked like shit! They were 
more concerned about other 
things and that really both- 


straints of a fabricated 
setting, the cast and 
crew were spirited to a 
beautiful hotel in Desert 
Hot Springs, a Palm 
Springs suburb. Fifteen 
episodes constitute the 
first leg of the series, and 
there’s speculation that 
an additional 15 may be 
shot in early ’99. (There’s 
also a rumor that the ap- 
plication of a “sci-fi ele- 
ment” is equally immi- 
nent.) Initi^y, the show 
was going to be called 
PALM BEACH: Dudel- 
son wrote the scripts 
with an ocean view in 
mind, but later decided 
the desert motif afforded 
him more flexibility. “I 
was going to shoot it in 
Palm Beach,” he says. 
“Then I went up to Palm 
Springs, and I found this 
beautiful hotel. I made a 
deal with the hotel and 
then I rewrote all the 
scripts. I had to change it 
from the beach to a hotel 
in Palm Springs. I want- 
ed to show the moun- 
tains, and the mountains 
in Desert Hot Springs 
are beautiful.” 

The premise of the 
show involves Kat and 
her sex-obsessed broth- 
er, Randy (Robert 
Abrams), both of whom 
inherit a hotel — somewhere 
in the desert — from their 
late aunt. And, of course, 
chaos ensues! Sam’s sibling 
(surely the name “Randy” 
telegraphs the gags) hires 
bosomy, tanned starlets as 
staffers (including tennis 
and golf instructors, regard- 
less of the fact that the hotel 
lacks those recreational fa- 
cilities). The only other male 
in the cast is Theo (Mark Re- 
vio), a bellboy/co-conspirator 
in Randy’s sdiemes. 

“Every show starts off the 
same way,” says Dudelson. 
'“Where’s Randy?’ You’ll find 
someone sitting in the din- 
ing room asking ‘Where’s 
the waitress?’ We’ll cut to 
the bedroom and Randy’s 
with the waitress. Another 


ered me.” 

Dudelson’s experiences 
proved a lesson in practical- 
ity for HOT SPRINGS HO- 
TEL. Tb circumvent the con- 


Deanna Merryman portrays Sherri, 
the hotel's golf trainer, "She was In 
Playboy last month," says the series 
producer. "She was in the beach 
scene with three other naked girls.” 
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show opens up with a guy 
looking for the limo driver. 
We cut to the limo. The limo 
driver is a beautiful female 
and Randy’s with her. 
There’s somebody drowning 
in the pool: ‘Where’s the life- 
guard?’ We cut to Randy’s 
bedroom and he’s with the 
curvy lifeguard.” 

Samantha Phillips, a dec- 
orative fixture in B -films 
(PHANTASM II. DOLL- 
MAN, THE DALLAS CON- 
NECTION), was immediate- 
ly hired to play Kat. “Sam 
was the first one cast when I 
needed the lead,” explains 
Dudelson. “She just blew me 
away in her reading. She 
had to be the control over 
Randy. She had to be very 
mature. Randy was always 
in trouble, so someone had 
to hold the purse strings of 
the hotel. Sam’s kind of Mrs. 
Fawlty, but prettier.” 

Kat’s sanity is rescued by 
best friend Lacey, who 
seems to be the only boarder 
immune to Randy’s charms. 
“I needed somebody who 
looked sophisticated,” says 
Dudelson, who cast ingenue 
Glori Gold (EMBRACE OF 
THE VAMPIRE) in the role. 
“I didn’t want her just to be 
a bimbo. She had to compli- 
ment Sam Phillips. They 
had to have a feeling of 
friendship.” The balance of 
the cast includes Avalon An- 
ders, a former Swedish Biki- 
ni Teamster, as hotel life- 
guard Cory. Victoria Vogel 
plays tennis pro, C.C. Costi- 
gan is the health instructor, 
Sabrina Allen shakes it as a 
bartender and Deanna Mer- 
ryman, notes Dudelson, 
“portrays Sherri, the golf 
trainer. She was in Playboy 
last month. She’s in this 
beach scene with three 
other naked girls...” 

In regard to the series’ 
erotic content, Dudelson 
routinely prefers to “talk to 
the actresses in advance of 
the love scenes. We go over 
their sensibilities. For ex- 
ample, they may not want 
their breasts being rubbed 
or they don’t want to be 
kissed in certain areas. We 
go over all the parameters 
first, so there is a comfort 
level. Of course, it’s a closed 
set. A lot of it is shot MOS 


HM DUDELSON, PRODUCER 

uThe important thing to me was the secnrity of 
my girls. I’ve got gorgeous girls at this hotel. 
They’re my actresses and friends, so I had gnys 
with gnns. I hired the local police as security.’’ 



Samantha Phillips (PHANTASM II, ANQEL IV), as hotel manager Kat (I), rallies 
with series producer Jim Dudelson (i). “She’s kind of Mrs. Fawlty, but prettier." 


[without sound] so Ana and 
I, who also co-directed, talk 
them through it. We never 
show any nudity below the 
waist. The girls are also 
patched. That makes it 
more comfortable.” 

With the cast and crew 
lodging at the hotel, shoot- 
ing was scheduled around 
the inn’s working environ- 
ment. Dudelson leaned upon 
the hotel’s cavernous lobby 
and dining room to eschew a 
claustrophobic atmosphere, 
one of the usual conse- 
quences of a low budget. “I 
would tell the hotel my 
schedule in advance and 
they’d close off that area,” 
he says. “The only time it 
really got busy was on week- 
ends, during which time we 
never shot the pool area. We 
went to exteriors.” 

The biggest problem fac- 
ing production was the heat. 
While shooting in the Cali- 
fornia desert, during August 
and September, tempera- 
tures flared up to 130 de- 
grees. Little wonder that 
the cameras had to be air 
conditioned. “We tried to 
shoot the exteriors early in 
the morning or at night be- 


cause, during the day, it was 
just miserable,” recounts 
Dudelson, “especially with 
the makeup. 

“We all lived in the hotel, 
and had our three meals to- 
gether. The hotel is beauti- 
ful, the accommodations 
were first class. When the 
girls weren’t shooting, they 
went in the pool and they 
got to go to Palm Springs. 
When they weren’t shooting 
or needed on set, a lot of our 
photographic models were 
able to come back to L.A. 
and do their photo shoots 
and commercials. That’s one 
of the reasons that I get 
these girls to work for me. I 
understand they’re not 
making a fortune on this so, 
if they have the opportunity 
to do a commercial for $600 
or $1200 a day or a photo 
shoot. I’ll work our schedule 
around their schedule. 

“If any of the girls went 
out in Palm Springs at 
night, they weren’t allowed 
to go without chaperones — 
males to drive them and 
bring them back. I also 
hired 24-hour security 
guards. The important thing 
to me was the security of my 


girls. I’ve got gorgeous girls 
at this hotel. They’re my ac- 
tresses and they’re my 
Wends, so I made sure I had 
guys with guns. I hired the 
local police, in their off-duty 
hours, as security.” 

Among the series’ guest 
starlets: Amy Rochelle 
(MASSEUSE) and Shari 
Eckert (page 7). ‘T personal- 
ly do all the casting,” says 
Dudelson. “I call up the girls 
and they’ll call up their 
friends. What they love is 



that there’s always a female 
in the room. I don’t care if 
I’ve known them for 20 
years, there is always a fe- 
male in the room. That’s 
why I get the caliber of the 
girls I get.” 

Before renewing his 
work on the series, Dudel- 
son is developing a couple 
of movie projects. As owner 
of Stephen King’s CREEP- 
SHOW franchise— Part I 
and a sequel were released 
in 1982 and ’87, respective- 
ly — Dudelson is producing 
a couple more installments 
that will be shot back-to- 
back. When he checks back 
into HOT SPRINGS 
HOTEL, the producer may 
clean house: “The hotel 
may be burned down in the 
story. I want to start all 
over again and bring in 
new talent, add new em- 
ployees. The hotel’s burned 
down, they’ve got the in- 
surance check, they make 
a new hotel. The main cast 
will stay the same, but 
there will probably be ten 
beautiful girls as full time 
employees at the hotel.” On 
cable-TV, that’s called ur- 
ban renewal. □ 
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An (out>ot-uniforTTi) Sigourney Weaver (S:4) Is 
lauded by the lesbian community for her 
driven portrayal of Ellen Ripley (AUEN 1:4). 


Keep talking, roxy 

It was great to see Roxanne 
Michaels’ comments in your 
7:13 issue. I’m a big science 
fiction fan, too, and I’ve long 
known that SF can provide a 
space for women to escape tra- 
ditional roles and invent some- 
thing new, positive and visible, 
especially for lesbians. That 
shouldn’t be either surprising 
or scaiy to any of your readers, 
but if it is, tough luck. I think 
it’s rather exhilarating, myself. 
When’s the last time you saw 
someone in mainstream 
movies who had more guts 
than, say Linda Hamilton in 
TERMINATOR 2? As self-as- 
sured as Sigourney Weaver in 
the ALIEN series? Hopefully, 
soon the present will catch up 
with the future and well find 
more and more of these women 
in real life. Sounds like Ms. 
Michaels may be one of them. 
In which case, keep talking, 
Roxanne, and keep up the good 
work. 

Lori Selke, Assistant Editor 
On Our Backs magazine 
editorial@gfriends.com 

SCI-FFS 50 SEXIEST (7:10) 
Laura Schiff’s “50 Sexiest” 
was impressive enough for me 
to pick up three copies of that 
FF issue. Yvonne Craig is de- 
servedly in the number one po- 
sition on her list, and I can’t re- 
call a front cover I have liked 
better than the art rendering 
of Craig as Batgirl. It should 
be displayed on coffee and 
bookcase tables everywhere. 

David Booth 
Agincourt, Ontario 
Canada 

Re: Your failure to include 

Gabrielle Drake on your list of 

Sci-Fi’s All Time 50 Sexiest 

Figures. 

Needless to say, I’m not very 
happy about this. A reasonable 
person might think that, after 
three years of pointing out a 
glaring oversight, you might 
take notice. Well, two of those 
years, Mark Altman was in 
charge of the list and his nose 
is so far up STAR TREK’s butt 
that when he sneezes, Mr. 
Spock hiccups: so it’s luck that 
anyone not in anything TREK- 
related got listed at all. 

I suspect your inclusion of 
Catherine Schell (SPACE: 
1999) among the 50 Sexiest 


(issue 7:10) was inspired by 
the letter of a Canadian 
reader. But since the same 
reader also mentioned 
Gabrielle Drake — who was 
exempted from the Top 50 
list — I’d think you’re anti- 
British had it not been for 
the good judgement to 
gauge Diana Rigg as #12 on 
the list. But since she is the 
only British actress men- 
tioned on the list, you still 
might be less than impar- 
tial to U.K. actresses. I’d 
give you the benefit of a 
doubt if it weren’t for the 
omission of Gabrielle 
Drake. It’s not like you did- 
n’t have room — ^you wasted 
space by translating the 
U.S.S. Enterprise and Aeon 
Flux into sexy icons (if you 
do a list of Sexiest Toons, 
you might prefer to include 
someone Ifice Honey Chan 
from the Cutey Honey se- 
ries). 

For the past three years, 
myself and other fans have 
flooded you with letters, re- 
questing an article on Ms. 
Drake and the other femmes 
cast in the UFO television se- 
ries. So far, no luck. This is 
very unfair, since you've com- 
plied with the requests of other 
readers. Example: you had let- 
ters requesting an article on 
DEADLIER THAN THE 
MALE and an interview with 
that film’s star, Elke Som- 
mer — and you instantly 
hopped to it, promptly contact- 
ing Ms. Sonuner. 

So why won’t you show the 
same courtesy to fans who 
have inundated you with mail 
regarding Gabrielle Drake? It 
can’t be because she is British: 
you’ve interviewed British ac- 
tresses fairly regularly. Speak- 
ing of which, whatever hap- 
pened to your second install- 
ment of the The Women of 
Hammer Horror? Or will that 
space be reserved for the fe- 
male casts of I STILL KNOW 
WHAT YOU DID SUMMER 
ALL THOSE YEARS BACK 
and SCREAM— PART 10? 

James Killian 
Sumiton, AL 
[For openers, Ms. Rigg wasn't 
the sole Brit to be included on 
the list. You're neglecting 
Natasha Richardson and Jen- 
ny Agutter, both of whom are 
among the 50 Sexiest. Jingo- 


ism hardly determined qualifi- 
cation. Countries ranged from 
Canada to South Africa to 
Switzerland to New York City. 
Our "Hammer Horror" retro — 
a chronicle of the company’s 
sexy ensemble, compiled by 
Tim Greaves and Bruce Hol- 
lenbeck — will be published lat- 
er this summer.] 

Reese Witherspoon 

Bravo to Laura Schiff (50 Sci- 
Fi Sexiest) for undertaking a 
job that will certainly draw 
criticism from those who would 
cower from the same responsi- 
bility. My suggestion for her 
next “Sexiest” list? Look no 
further than FF 7:13, page 7. 
Could you turn that photo of 
femme fatale Denice Duff into 
a wallpaper pattern? Please ? 

Finally, which issue of FF 
ran an interview with Reese 
Witherspoon (CRUEL IN- 
TENTIONS)? 

JeffBalan 
Park Slope, NY 

[The Witherspoon interview is 
published in FF 5: 8. The ac- 
tress professed an admiration 
for the X FILES and "is really 
into” the ALIEN series.]. 

IT’S XENO, WARRIOR...UM 

In issue 7:12, you quote direc- 
tor Rolfe Kanefsky as he talks 
about “an adult comic book” 
called Xenaphile. 

As you can see from the 
sample enclosed, the actual ti- 


tle of the comic is 
XXXenophile. 

I remember Mr. Kanefsl^ 
well, as we had originally 
talked about him adapting 
XXXenophile [science fic- 
tion] stories. This didn’t 
work out, but I continue to 
wish him success, and 
thank him most fervently 
for the mention. However, 
I’d appreciate it if you’d 
print the corrected title, if 
only people searching for it 
on the web can actually find 
our web site (wwu>. 
xxxenophile.com). 

I think your magazine is 
a real hoot, and look for- 
ward to future issues. 

Phil Foglio 
Seattle, WA 

Fan clubs 

Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes, if you 
wish a reply. 

B-Movie Channel 

www.b-moviechannel.com 

Jan Deen 

http://home.earthlink.net/-da 

ciaimaging 

Denice DuH (2:4) 
www.deniceduff.com 

Trudi Keck (7:5) 

members.aol.com/shugr 

rrgrl 

LUCINDA’S SPELL 

www.sexismagic.com 

Shae Marks (7:7) 
www.shaemarks.com 

Roxanne Michaels (7:13) 
www.roxannemichaels.com 

Sidaris: Bikinis/Ballistics 

www.andysidaris.com 

Julie Strain (page 24) 
www.juliestrain.com 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


wilh your ad. Classttied ads In tliis space are 



MANNEQUIN MODEL VIDEO 
Learn mannequin modeling secretsi RavIsMng 
sKills la play pranks on unsuspecting liost. 
Send $14. 9S plus $5.00 shipping to Ralph 
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collector's 





ORDER TOLL FREE BY PHONE, 1-800-798-6515 OR USE ORDER FORM, SEE PAGE 61 









CALL 1-800-798-6515 TO ORDER— SEE PAGE 61 FOR ORDER FORM 

*You must be 18 or older to order items marked with an asterisk. Signature required on order form. 





